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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tre Irish Tithe Bill was recommitted on Monday, in order to 
give Ministers an opportunity of striking out the clauses which 
authorize the investment in land of money received in redemption 
of tithes; which land, according to the bill as it passed the second 
reading, was to become the sole property of the Irish Church. It 
is manifest, that such a confirmation to the Church of Ireland of 
the property she now enjoys, does not accord with the principles 
avowed by Ministers since the late split in the Cabinet. Hence 
the necessity for mutilating a measure which was so deliberately 
prepared and discussed ; and hence a most unseemly exhibition of 
Ministerial inconsistency on one of the most important questions 
which agitate the public mind. For it will hardly be pretended 
that Earl Grey and his present colleagues have only adopted 
their opinion as to the right of the State to alienate the property of 
the Church within a few weeks; and yet within that period they 
agreed tosupport a measure which directly militates against those 
opinions. : 

The motion for recommitting the bill was not earried without 
strong opposition, manifested in one of the most interesting and 
animated debates of the session. Mr. O'Conner xt gave Ministers 
another opportunity of taking up‘a sefe and honourable position, 
by proposing a resolution in which the principles avowed by them 
were embodied. He moved, that after due provision had been 
made for the support of the Protestant Church, the surplus of 
Tithe property should be devoted to purposes of public utility. 
The united forces of Ministerialists and Conservatives defeated 
this motion, by a majority of 360 to 99; but the moral effect of 
the discussion which it occasioned must tell strongly against the 
remnant of character which the Whig Cabinet still retains. The 
real object of their Irish Commission—that of gaining time, and 
postponing the inevitable decision of the real question at issue— 
was most triumphantly exposed by Sir Roperr Peet. \ It is 
truly said by the Jimes, that he unmercifully ‘scourged” the 
Ministers. Their inconsistency, their vacillation, their political 
cowardice, were held up to the scorn and contempt of all. Mr. 
O'ConneE L's introductory speech was also a powerful exposure of 
the unfairness and impolicy of Ministers in shirking a declaration 
of their real sentiments. All this stung Lord ALrnorp, Mr. 
Srrine Rice, Mr. Exxicg, and Lord Joun Russ 1, into making 
asseverations, more or less direct, of their determination to act upon 
the principle of Mr. O'ConNELL's resolution, though they were 
Tesolved to negative the resolution itself. ‘They refused to affix a seal 
to the bond, which they were aware could not be “ railed off,” and 
Which might in future be adduced as conclusive evidence against 
them. They will do any thing but that. They will submit to the 
infinitely humiliating alternative of being called upon over and 
Over again to repeat the same avowals, without after all being 
able to convince the Nation, or even the House of Commons, of 
their sincerity. We question whether any set of Ministers ever 
Were placed in so degrading a situation. It is the inevitable result 
of a crooked and timid policy. 

The Peers, on Monday, threw out the bill for the relief of 
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ferment than one,” is already put off till next session; and 
it would save some trouble if all the other bills, which Minis- 
ters know full well the Peers: will not pass, were postponed 
or laid aside. This would be bad policy, if courage could be 
mustered to fight the battle iz earnest; but all the world knows 
that the fight will be merely a sham one, which both parties per- 
haps—the Ministers certainly—would fain flee from. This being 
the case, sincere people are tantalized and irritated by Lord 
Brovucuan's abortive measures and bragging speeches. 

Mr. WaALuaAce’s motion for a Commission on the Post-office was 
met precisely in the way we anticipated. In reply to the vast number 
of facts which Mr. Waxtace brought forward to prove the gross 
mismanagement, both in large and small matters, which prevails 
in that department, Mr. Vernomw Smiru had nothing but sneers, 
and Lord AtrHorp little more than a stupid confirmation of Mr. 
WALLACE's argument, to offer. It was indeed a piece of consum- 
mate assurance in Mr. Smiru to speak at all on the subject; for, 
at the very outset of his remarks, he confessed his ignorance of it, 
and declared that he stood forward only to please the Duke of 
RicuMonp—at the Duke's “personal solicitation.” But Mr. 
Wattace’s motion and speech were directed against the whole 
Post-office system, not against the Duke especially. It is not a 
“personal” affair: it is not pretended that the late Postmaster- 
General has been peculiarly indolent and inefficient. On the con- 
trary, the facts stated in the Report of the Revenue Commissioners, 
on which Mr. WaALtace mainly relied, were collected before the 
Duke of Ricumonp’s official existence began. There is no pre- 
tence, then, for endeavouring to lower the subject by treating it as 
a personal attack on him; who has been probably just as ignorant, 
obstinate, and inefficient as his predecessors, and not more so. 

Mr. Smiru did his noble client injury by claiming for him the 
merit of procuring the transmission of newspapers to and from 
France postage-free ; because, in the first place, the arrangement 
is not yet completed; and in the second, the Duke most strenu- 
ously resisted, as long as resistance was praeticable, the urgent 
applications that were made to him to bring about this improve- 
ment. Itis pretty good evidence that the Duke's merits are small, 
and the spirit of reform in the Post-office authorities generally 
very weak, when an incomplete measure, which has been forced 
upon them, is appealed to in proof of their desire to accommodate 
the public. 

Lord ALtHorP sagaciously observed, that Mr. Wattace did 
not seem to understand his subject, because lie at one time spoke 
of the Post-office in reference to the convenience it was intended to 
afford the public, and at another merely in reference to the re- 
venue it should produce. The subject, says Lord A,tHorp, is a 
mixed one, having reference both to public convenience and re- 
venue. Certainly it is; and, by this wise Lord's own confession, it 
was so treated by Mr. Wattace. Then again, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says, that the Post-oflice revenue would be more 
productive if so many letters were not conveyed by private hands. 
What a discovery! But could not Lord ALrnorp’s financial wis- 
dom go a step further, and suggest the best means of stopping 
this smuggling of letters, by lowering the rates of postage? Not 
a hint of such a proceeding fell from this obtuse Minister. 

The motion was negatived without a division. Perhaps it would 
have been better, even at this late period of the session, to have 
moved for a Committee to examine the evidence furnished by the 
Reports of the Revenue Commissioners, and into the causes why 
their recommendations had not been complied with. This point 
does not appear, from the report of the debate, to have been made 
sufficiently prominent. Mr. Wattacer, however, was perfectly 
right in the observation which closed his brief reply—that the 
discussion must lead to beneficial results. The persevering atten- 
tion which that gentleman has paid to this subject, has already 
been rewarded to a certain extent. Unhappily, although we have 
a Reform Ministry and a Reformed Parliament, both must be 
badgered into a performance of their duty. 

The sting was taken out of Mr. Pounter's “ Lord’s Day Ob- 
servance Bill, No. 2,” at the morning sitting of the House of 
Commons on Thursday. The bakers’ ovens are to remain open as 
usual till the middle of Sunday; fish and butcher-meat may be 


sold till half-past nine in the morning; and fruit, eee iy 4 : 
and ginger-beer, may be purchased throughout the dafcats rhe eut 
heath, Richmond Hill, and Hampstead, in spitegof ePwil+<2\ 
tanical endeavours of those who have been facetjonsly. déno- AS Vaan 
minated “ the puff and patty portion of mankind! To prevent). \* 
all violent and indecent behaviour on Sunday, and on every’ other. 
day, it is quite fitting that the law should be used?-yut these, 
Sabbath- observance gentry go too far in their thoughfless 
legislat ion. 1uUNnaDS 

Mr. Lennarov’s bill for amending the Game Act was rejected 
on Thursday, on the second reading. This vote was a shamefuy 
one, The bill, as it now stands, has an iniquitous retrospectiv e 


the Jews, by the sweeping majority of 130 to 38; an exhibition 
of'strength and determination which settles, prospectively, the 
te of arly other Liberal measures which may originate in their 
wn or the Lower House. Last year, the numbers were 104 
hd 54: thus it would seem, the “ Order” has made considerable 
Progress backwards, under the exquisite management of Earl 
¥. Lord BroveHam's Non-residence Bill will evidently be 
ted, if its author should have the courage, which is far from 
ain, to push it to'a second reading. The measure for pre- 
ating “ Spiritual persons from holding more pieces of pre 
. : ' {Larest Epiti0n.] 
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operation, by which landlords are enabled to resume the privilege 
of sporting over their land, which:in some instances they had 
actually disposed of. For instance, a person has taken the lease of 
moor-land, valuable only as sporting-ground: by the late act, the 
landlord may compel the payment of the rent, while he prohibits his 
tenant from shooting on the land: this injustice the Reformed 
Parliament has resolved to perpetuate. 

The amendments made in Committee to the Poor-law Bill were 
last night agreed to by the House, with some unimportant altera- 
tions ; and the third reading is fixed for Tuesday next. Mr. 
Watter distinguished himself again as the doughty opponent of 
this measure ; and quoted MiLTon against the Emigration-clause, 
which he sagely deems the most objectionable in the bill. We 
should recommend Mr, Water to attend the meeting at Exeter 
Hall next Monday, when the friends of the New Australian Co- 
lony may pethaps instil a few sound notions into his head on this 
subject. 








The Doctrinaires have triumphed in the French elections, ac- 
cording to expectation. Out of 459 members, it is probable that 
nof more than 80 will belong to the Opposition. Larirre and 
Opitton Barrort have been returned for provincial districts; 
though ‘Laritre was defeated in Paris, and Op1ILLon Barrot at 
Strasburg. Dupont de Eure has been returned for the Eure, 
Dupin for his department, and Berryer for Toulouse. TuHirrs 
had a large majority over SALVERTE in the fifth Parisian arron- 
dissement. 

As we have more than once remarked, the state of public feel- 
ing in France is not to be deemed favourable to the existing Go- 
vernment merely because the fraction of the nation which elects 
the Deputies has been corrupted by the Doctrinaires. The Paris 
correspondent of the Times mentions, that the officers of the Na- 
tional Guards, who were recently elected, are in many principal 
places of very different politics from the Deputies returned for the 
same towns. This would indicate a discrepancy between the 
opinions of the mass of Frenchmen of the middle classes and the 
electors. _The letter of our correspondent O, P. Q. may be referred 
to for facts in confirmation of this view. He succeeds better, 
however, in making out a case against the present Government, 
than in proving that the days of the Restoration are at-hand; un- 
less it may be argued, that the indifference of the nation to the 
Orleanist dynasty will diminish the amount of resistance to the 
Carlists, should an accident, such as the death of Louis Pui.ip, 
once more open the question of the succession to the throne. Then, 
indeed, it is not difficult to imagine, that the mass of the nation 
might prefer Henry the Fifth to the son of the reigning Mo- 
march. We dare say there would be little to choose between 
them; and of the two, the older branch of the house of Bourbon 
would seem to have the better claim to the seat of his ancestors. 
O.P.Q. gives a long list of the bribes which have been offered to 
the electors in various places, to return Ministerial Deputies. 
Tuirrs offers to the complaisant districts, new bridges, churches, 
roads, canals, markets, libraries, and local improvements of all de- 
scriptions, on the sole condition of their bartering their political 
independence. Were the same bribes offered to many English 
constituencies—were it proposed to them to lend their share of in- 
fluence in the “ Reformed” Parliament to the Minister, in ex- 
change for valuable local improvements—we fear their public vir- 
tue would melt away before the temptation. But in England these 
things are differently managed. Soldiers, sailors, pensioners, and 
placemen, swallow up the surplus of revenue that remains after 
paying the national creditor; and rarely does a shilling find its 
way back in the shape of comforts to those who paid it in the first 
instance. 


Some outrages have been committedin Lisbon, and other places 
in Portugal, against the Miguelites; several of whom have been 
assassinated in the streets. An attempt was made to murder 
Micvue himself, as he was on the point of embarking on board 
the British vessel, Stag; but Captain Lockyer, the commander, 
knoeked the man down, and saved the “ Monster.” 

The Portuguese Cortes are to be convened towards the end of 
next month. A strong party against Don Prpro is expected to 
be returned. The number of Deputies will be about 140—or one 
for every 25,000 souls in the kingdom. 





The Spanish Court has recently been alarmed by a report of the 
approach of cholera to Aranjuez, but it turned out to be ill-founded. 
It is said that the united furees of Quesapa and Ex Pastor have 
sustained a severe defeat from the Carlists in Navarre; but a rein- 
forcement from the army of Ronit, which is no longer wanted 
on the Portuguese frontier, is expected at length to crush the 
rebellion. 


It is said that Merrernicu is desirous of establishing a tribunal 
to decide differences arising between the German States. The 
members of this tribunal would-be really, though not nominally, 
chosen by Austria and Prussia; and therefore the King of 
Bavaria has so strenuously opposed its appointment, that the 

. crafty Austrian has been for the present baffled in his design. 


By a late arrival from New York, it appears that the contest 
stil! continues between the Bank and the Senate on the one side, and 
the President with the House of Representatives on the other. 


Flees 





The Bank Directors have refused to allow the inspection of their 
books by a Committee of the House of Representatives; and the 
Senate have passed a resoluticn ordering the restoration of the 
deposits to the Bank. 








Pebhates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. Intsu Tirnes. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, the order of the day for the 
further consideration of the Report of the Irish Tithe Bill having been 
read, Mr. LirrLeTon moved that the bill be recommitted; and took 
occasion to explain the alterations which Government had thought it 
right to make in the measure. 

They consisted of the omission of that part which invested the revenue of the 
Church in land, and consequently of the redemption clauses. The composition 
would, on the passing of this act, be converted into aland tax payable to the 
Crown ; and that land-tax would be collected by the Crown in the same amounts 
and from the same parties who were now liable for the composition. This 
would continue for five years. The reasons why that period was deemed most 
eligible, he ‘stated upon a former occasion ; and they were simply these—that 
some period was necessary to enable the Government to give to the land-tax 
that value and stability which it did not possess in the character of composition. 
Another reason was, that five years would be required for the recovery of the 
annual instalments of one-fifth of the sums advanced to the tithe-owners, under 
the act of last session. The amount so collected would be paid to the tithe-owners, 
subject to the deduction of 3 per cent. At the end of five years, it was proposed 
that four-fifths of the land-tax be converted into a rent- charge, to be imposed on 
the owners of the estates of inheritance. Such parties were to have the power 
of recovering it from their tenants and sub-tenants, and all who were primarily 
liable under the existing Jaw of composition. The amount of these rent-char 
so collected by the Crown was to he paid to the tithe-owners, subject to a fur- 
ther reduction of 2} per cent. for the expense of collection. 

It was also proposed that 15 per cent. discount should be allowed to 
such rate-payers as chose to redeem the land-tax, previous to the ex- 
piration of the five years: the rent-charge also might be incurred sooner 
if the parties wished it. Appeals against the amount of the composi« 
tion; to be converted into a land-tax, would be allowed, under the lia- 
bility of the parties appealing to pay costs. The cause of the omission 
of the clauses relating to the conversion of the Church revenue into 
land, was the numerous representations made to Ministers, that such 
investments would be injurious to the country on account of their mag- 
nitude, and give improper political intluence to the Church. 

Mr. O’ConnELL moved an amendment, in.the shape of the follow- 
ing resolution. 

“That after any funds which should be raised in Ireland in lieu of tithes had been 
so appropriated as to provide suitably, considering vested interests and spiritual wants, 
for the Protestants of the Established Church of Ireland, the surplus that remained 
should be appropriated to the purposes of public utility.” 

The real principle of the bill was, he maintained, simply this: the 
King, for the first time, was to become the great tithe-collector—the 
pecuniary, instead of spiritual, head of the Church. Tithes were only 
nominally extinguished ; something else with a differeat name being 
substituted for them. The burdens of the people were not in the least 
lightened. Tithes were to be called land-tax, and that was all the good 
to be got from the measure. Where was the mischief? It was here— 
for five years to come there was to be no diminution of the burden. 
Horse, foot, artillery, and marines, were to be employed as heretofore 
to collect.tithes. A black flag, with ‘ Ve victis” inscribed upon it, 
the signal of war and extermination, was to be raised in aid of the 
Church—a church begotten in violence, raised in blood, fed with the 
tears and miseries of the people for three hundred years. Nothing 
whatever in the way of remedy or mitigation of Irish burdens was to be 
done in five years; not even when after the rejection of the motion for 
repeal, the Legislature had pledged itself to the redress of just 
grievances. 

Was not this a time to throw oil on the troubled waters—to mitigate political 
asperities— to quiet and tranquillize the people? Was any attempt of this kind 
made? No; the Government did nothing. Good God! was there ever such 
insanity? Five years was a century in the future history of Ireland. Nations 
now reckoned, not by ages, but by days. weeks, and months. Talk of a reduc- 
tion five years hence! Prophesy something about the Millenium, and he would 
listen to them as attentively. Five years hence! Why, you might as well say 
that in the year 2500 of the Christian era something might happen to Ireland. 
Mr. Littleton’s plan was to continue for five years! That was an eternity. 
Meanwhile, was not the present burden to be mitigated? No. Was it to be 
aggravated? Yes. At present, the clergy or tithe owners could only distrain 
for their demand ; but pass this bill, and parties could have an extent, seize the 
land, goods, and body, and break in by open violence on the sanctity of private 
dwellings by day or night. Oh, you had the lion’s share, and the lion’s strength, 
without the lion’s fabled generosity. 

He reminded the House of the fruits of former measures—of the 
amount collected by the military in the late tithe crusade, and the cost 
of collecting it. Every November, Government would have to pay 
500,000. to the clergy under the present bill; without perhaps being 
able to collect more than 30,0001. 

The British army would go out pig-hunting one night, blanket. ——— 
another, to collect tithe or land tax. You would go on that holy crusade, an 
come back with the glory and honour of having paid 500,000/. and received 
30,0001. But suppose you levied the entire 500,000/., how would it be effected ? 
By a war in Ireland, by having skirmishes in every field! Oh, what a service 
on which to employ our brave troops !—to set our field-officers to work blanket. 
catching, and make the Attorney-General pig hunter. general for all Ireland. 
Government must show its imbecility, and be taunted with its weakness, if it 
took this course. Would they resort to extortion and extermination? That 
was the situation into which the bill drove them ;. for it made the Government 
tithe-owner general, and enforced the demand without mitigation. He had ree 
quired a reasonable reduction, and he got nothing for five years. He also said 
that a reduction would not do without an appropriation of the surplus. Nowy 
we were neither to have reduction nor appropriation. : 

The Catholic priests had refused indignantly to receive any portion 
of the money collected by the Government. He had made a gap in his own 
popularity by proposing that a portion of the money should be laid out 
in glebes and munses for them. ‘The Government might have stepped 
into that gap; but they had not done so. It was not demanded that 

the religion of the majority of the people should be established in Ire- 
land, as was the case in England and Scotland. All that was asked 
was, that after a suitable provision had been made for the Protestant 
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Church, the surplus should be devoted to works of public utility and 
charity. What he wanted was, that the Government shou'd speak out 
on this point—that they would show that there was some principle of 
action by which they would be guided—that they would not. act as if 
there were neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herrings amongst them. 

They were all of them English and Scotch gentlemen. © Was there any timid 
shrinking amongst such men’ from the assertion of their prine ples? Was 
eowardice, either moral, political, or personal, ever branded upon any one of 
them? They stood high—they were bound to do so. ‘Let it net be said to- 
morrow of them that they were timid, creeping, crawling creatures, who for the 
sake of the dirty tenure of place and office had flung from them the only men of 
principle amongst them, while they would not attempt to assert their own. If 
they did not this night make an explicit pledge on this subject—such a pledge as 
that contained in the resolution he was about to move—they might depend upon 
it that such would be the universal public opinion of them to-morrow. ' He 
taunted them to the assertion of their principles. ‘Mr. Stanley who had seceded 
from them, had no hesitation in: asserting his principles. Let Ministers be 
equally ready to assert theirs, and by doing so-restore confidence to the people. 

By acting in this manner, the Ministers might despise’ the howling 
of bats and owls in old places and ruined towers. The ‘people of 
England did not speak by the voice of monks of the past or present 
century—by the voice of mitred abbots of this or the last century. 

Mr. Hume seconded Mr. O’Connell’s amendment, in a brief speech. 

Lord Morretu opposed the resolution ; as he did not see its practical 
utility ; though he was willing, if it should appear from the report of 
the Commission that a surplus existed, to appropriate it to the purposes 
of moral, spiritual, and Christian edification. 

Lord Attuorr referred to the secession of Mr. Stanley, as a proof 
of the serious difference of opinion that existed between him and the 
present Ministry. 

He thought that Mr. O’Connell ought to be satisfied as to what were the in- 
tentions of the Government on this subject, by the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of the revenues of the Church, with a view toa 
more equitable appropriation. He could assure the House, that Government 
would never have issued that Commission if they had not intended to act on it. 
He therefore thought, that as this Commission had been appointed, and was 
about to commence its inquiries, no advantage could, in existing circumstances, 
result from the adoption of the proposition of Mr. O’Connell. While, therefore, 
admitting the right of Pailiament to appropriate the surplus revenues of the 
Church to other than Church purposes, and believing also that a new appropri- 
ation was necessary for the Church itself, as well as to satisfy the people of Ire- 
land, he would meet Mr. O’Connell’s proposition by a negative. 

Colonel Davirs considered Lord Althorp’s statement as most vague 
and unsatisfactory, when taken in connexion with the declarations of 
Ministers, especially that of the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the House 
of Peers. Lords Lansdowne and Brougham had declared their inten- 
tion to limit the application of the surplus of Irish Church property to 
moral and religious education in the principles of the Established 
Church.‘ It became the duty of the House, under these circumstances, 
to pass some distinct resolution to show that it would not be trifled with. 

Mr. Frercus O’Connor opposed the resolution of Mr. O’Connell, 
because it did not insist upon the complete abolition of tithes. 

Mr. Suett urged the Ministers to agree to the resolution. The 
duties of the Commissioners were so extensive and laborious, that years 
would pass away before they were completed. In the meanwhile, let 
the House give a formal approval of the principle of the resolution ; 
let Ministers act like determined men. ‘A decided policy was indis- 
pensable. The House ought to know what the Government was doing. 

Mr. Ettice said, that the Commissioners had already met; and if 
their numbers were found too small, they would be augmented, in order 
that unnecessary delay in furnishing the required information might not 
occur. There was no difference of opinion in the Ministry as to the 
right application of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church. ; 

Unanimity now happily prevailed: indeed, had there been the least difference 
of piinciple among the persons who now formed the Administration, or if that 
principle were averse from a fit application of the revenues of the Church of 
Ireland, after providing sufficiently for the wants of that Church, he should have 
been one of the last persons in the House to have accepted a position in that 
Administration. He should lend his best support to a measure so eminently cal- 
culated to remove the anomalies and reform the abuses of the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireiand ; believing that he should thereby not only do an abstract act of 
justice, but relieve the people of Ireland from that load of distress and misery 
which had so long weighed them down. 

Mr. Lerroy acknowledged that Ministers had made at last an ex- 
plicit declaration. The sole question now was, is there to be an Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, or not? He granted that a majority of the 
people were Catholics; but so were a majority Repealers. If it was a 
good argument against the Church, that a majority of the people were 
not with it, then the Union ought to be repealed. 

Mr. Frencn was opposed to the omission of the redemption clauses. 

Mr. Suaw felt that Ministers and Mr. O’Connell were of one senti- 
ment on this great question ; but Ministers had not the candour and 
manliness to avow it. The Commission of which Ministers boasted 
would produce infinite evil. 

He believed that the Commission would do the greatest mischief; it would 
rake up the embers of religious discord, and fan the flames of religious animo- 
sities, and all for no other purpose than to patch up a Cabinet a little longer, 
which, without one principle to guide its course, or firmness to pursue any course, 
Was launching on a troubled sea, where they would miserably perish. For the 
Mere sake of endeavouring to protract their existence a little longer, he depre- 
cated their issuing the Commission for no other purpose than that he had attri - 
buted to it. He believed that the Government had. altered the bill and issued 
the Commission because they had not the manliness and straightforwardness to 
act upon their own opinion. 

Mr. Secretary Rice regelled the very grave imputations of insincerity 
which Mr. Shaw threw upon Ministers. He defended the issuing of 
the Commission, and its objects. If it was found that a surplus of 
Irish Church revenue existed, Parliament would have a right to deal 
with it; though in what way, he should not then state. 

The kouse had, in the first place, merely to determine the principle, whether 
Parliament might deal with the surplus. He owned that he had notions upon 
this point, which he had often stated, and was realy to state again, and if 
Wrong, to renounce them. But it was premature to enter into that discussion 
now, because they could not bring it toany practical result. (‘* Hear!” and 
““Oh!”) He was ready to consider of the appropriation of the surplus as 


800n as Parliament had determined on the principle ; but it was not fitting to 


do it now, and the measure of the surplus must be the wants and necessities of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland ; for he would not consent to apply the sur- 
plus otherwise than for the religious instruction of the Protestant population. 

Parliament could not agree to Mr. O’Connell’s resolution without 
further information. 

If he were to proceed on his own belief, and indeed on his own knowledge of 
Treland, he should say that there was an excess of wealth belonging to: the 
Church of Ireland,-and that it was for her interest that that excess should be 
diminished: but was his knowledge or his belief sufficient ground for a so- 
lemn decision of Parliament? One gentleman had said that there were 
2,000,000 of Protestants in Ireland! Another had said there was only half 
that number. Was it not material to both that they should know precisely how 
the fact stood? Whatever view the House might hereafter take of this ques- 
tion, should be founded on facts. 

Sir Rosert Peet objected to the issuing of the Commission, be- 
cause up to that hour the motives assigned by Ministers for issuing it 
were indefensible. The House had a right to know in distinct terms, 
what the intentions of Government were in regard to tne following up 
of their Commission. 

“You objected to the motion of the honourable Member for St. Albans, 
which asserted a fact and maintained a principle ; and you now object to the 
motion of the honourable and learned Member for Dublin, which contains no 
fact, but asserts the principle that Parliament has a right to appropriate to 
purposes of public utility the revenues of the Church of Ireland. You say 
that your principle isin your Commission. I look at your Commission, and 
find it headed—what ? A Commission for inquiring into the propriety of-an 
appropriation of the revenues of the Church of Ireland to secular purposes? 
No, but a Commission for inquiring respecting the state of religious and other 
instruction now existing in Ireland. (Cheers and loud laughter.) The noble 
Lord says he has made up his mind that the Church of Ireland is a grievance ; 
and the Secretary for the Colonies, who has more knowledge of Ireland than 
all the rest of his colleagues put together, siys that he too has notions upon the 
subject, but that this is not the time to explain them. He is full of information, 
he is fraught with practical knowledge of freland, and he has made up his 
mind as to the principle on which he will act; but, instead of telling us what 
that principle is, what is the course which he thinks proper to pursue? Why, 
truly, he selects our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Doyley, sergeant-at-law, 
Thomas Lister, John Wrottesley, George Barrett Lennard, Edward Carleton 
Tuffnell, and several other learned gentlemen, to make certain inquiries, which 
must be completed on the spot before they can determine on the principle, and 
which cannot be completed if they are propertly conducted in less than four or 
five years. All Ireland is to be embraced in these inquiries. The property 
with which the Church is endowed is to be submitted to their investigation ; 
and this too is to take place under the auspices of a set of English gentlemen, 
who, because they are unacquainted with Ireland, are sent to: make minute in- 
quiries on the spot, into the state of every parish in the country, and are thus 
to go on a tour for statistical information.” 

Now, Ministers possessed all this information, excepting that which 
referred to the comparative numbers of Catholics and | Protestants ; 
which information though often applied for, they had vviformly re- 
fused to give. Sir Robert then at great length described the nature of 
the duties which the Commissioners would have to perform, and in- 
sisted upon their being for the most part unnecessary; inasmuch as full 
information upon almost every point they were directed to inquire into, 
had been already furnished by previous Commissions, at a very heavy 
expence, and after very great labour, For instance, 


We have the Population Returns for every parish in Treland up to the year 
1831. Those returns were only printed in 1833; and yet it is now proposed, in 
1834, that we should issue a new Commission to procure fresh information ‘as 
to the population of each parish in Ireland, The injunctions on the Commis- 
sion upon this point are distinct und positive. Now twelve hundred \per- 
sons were employed in making and collecting the Population Returns. find 
that each enumerator in the county of Waterford had 45/. 10s. for his trouble. 
If then, the enumerators were all paid at the same rate, the cost of enumeration 
alone would be 54,0002. You have the Returns up to 1833; and yet you are 
now preparing to send out another Commission to ascertain the revenue of the 
Church, and the respective proportion of the Catholic aud Protestant popula- 
tion in each parish, 

As to Education, the Government possessed returns remarkably full 
and minute ; specifying the number of children educated in the dif- 
ferent parishes, their religious belie:, the names of the masters and 
mistresses, the cost of the school. houses, &e. ‘There are now twenty- 
three Reports on this subject. One of them (which Sir Robert held 
up amidst much laughter) contains 1333 pages. ‘Ihe last Commission 
was issued in 1824. So much for education. But you want informa- 
tion respecting Irish bem fices. 

*¢ Well—you have already three Commissions in Treland, pursuing inquiries on 
this subject. One was issued in the third year of the present reign ;_ and includes 
the names of Lord Plunkett, Sir H. Parnell, Sir J. Newport, and others. In 
the Jast year you instituted another Commi-sion, and you passed an act compelling 
a valuation of every diving in Ireland —compelling a valuation, in order that.a 
tax mighé be levied upon the living—compelling a return of that valuation be- 
fore the Ist of December 1333. Moreover, you gave to that Commission by 
statute the power of administering an oath to all persons who came before it. 
This Commission has not that power, but on the face of it, [ask for what ob= 
ject is it issued? ~=Now, | ask you, if it be not for the sake of postponing the 
decision of this subject which you are now competent to make, why issue this 
new Commission? Can it be for the tranquillity of Ireland that you keep such 
a subject in abeyance, and evade by every mar @ivre a decision upon it? You 
say that now at last you speak out. T deny that you do speak out. (Very 
loud cheering.) 1 say that the opinions delivered by different members of Go- 
vernment on this subject are at variance with each other. (Cheering con- 
tinued.) Every opinion 1 have yet heard from them leaves me in doubt as to 
the ultimate intention of the King’s Government; aud that being the case, Ido 
not see why you should unsettle the country to its core, by declaring that if you 
shall find hereafter that you have a surplus beyond what is wanted to maintain 
the Protestant Church, you will devote it to other purposes, = *  *  #® 
1 hope the House will bear with me, while I call its attention to the extraordi- 
nary manner in which the noble Lord keeps shifting his ground. 1 can under 
stand the noble Lord if he says that the revenues «f the Church are given. for 
religious purposes, and that he will therefore apply them to the maintenance of 
the Catholic religion; but * No,’ says he * the object for which T would except 
the appropriation of the revenues of the Church is the Catholic religion.” How 
narrow, then, is the ground oa which he takes bis ste j tate the re- 


venues of the Church to New South Wales? He says i ticle 
less than sacrilege to do so.’ But if Parliainent has a right to ap 1e 
be) 5D i 


revenues of the Church at all, why has it net a might to appropri 
pleases to the benefit and improvement of New South Wales? 1 sec 
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noble Lord in this House, and the Lord Chancellor in the other House of Par- 
liament, have excluded religion from the benefit of this appropriation. We 
have provided,’ say they, ‘ for the Presbyterian religion, and we have on prin- 
ciple excluded the Catholic.’ To what object then are you to appropriate the 
property of the Church? I am speaking now of those who say that they 
speak out, and for my life I canaot understand them.” (Immense cheering. ) 

Sir Robert proceeded to argue, that no property could be safe if 
Irish Church property, the title to which was three hundred years old, 
and had been most solemnly guaranteed at the Union, was to be 
alienated from the purposes to which it is now applied. He again 
called upon Ministers to lead the public mind by a positive declaration 
of their opinions ; and quote¢ passages from the speeches of Earl Grey 
and Lord Lansdowne to prove that they had very lately avowed 
opinions contrary to those which were now imputed to them, and to 
those avowed by their colleagues in the House of Commons. 

Lord Joun Russext spoke in defence of the conduct of Ministers. 
He had concurred heartily in the appointment of the Commission, 


because the complaint of the Irish against the present appropriation of | 


Church revenues was as just a complaint as ever had been made. 

We had seen Tory Governments passing insurrection acts; we ourselves 
had been obliged to alone severe and unusual measures; and if it were painful 
to any statesman to propose measures of an unconstitutional character, such 
measures must be peculiarly abhorrent to those who prided themselves in the 
name of Whigs. (Loud laughter fi om the Opposition, followed by cheering 
from the Ministerial benches.) Not only had Tory and Whig Governments 
proposed such measures in turn, but Mr. O’Connell showed himself willing last 
year to agree to many severe clauses in the Protection Bill, which were rendered 
necessary by the system of marauding and outrage daily and nightly prevalent 
in Ireland. While for temporary purposes such measures might be necessary 
with a view to the security of gee life, and property, it was the duty of Go- 
vernment to look deeper into the causes of the long standing and perpetuated 
evils of that country. 

He went on to declare his own opinion, that the surplus might fairly 
be applied to the purposes of education, both of Catholics and Protest- 
ants. He was relieved from discussing the point as to whether Church 
property could be applied to secular purposes, because he believed that 
the surplus would be exhausted in promoting education and works of 
charity. He read some passages from a charge of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, in which the propriety of inquiring into the mode in which 
Church property was applied, whether beneficially to the community 
or the reverse, was insisted upon very clearly. He also quoted a pas- 
sage from a charge of Dr. Phillpots, who had declared it to be the duty 
of Parliament to add to the property of the Church, if it should be 
found insufficient. This was admitting the right of the Legislature to 
deal with Church property in a very different manner from that of in- 
dividual property. 

He was not prepared to continue the Government of Ireland without fully 
probing her condition. | He was not prepared to propose the renewal of Coer- 
cion Bills, and to call for an increase of the military force, without endeavouring 
to do something to ameliorate her situation. ( Cheers.) In the same way, 
without intending in the slightest degree to injure the Church of England, he 
was rea’y to relieve the Protestant Dissenters ai every thing like a civil dis- 
ability. Upon that subject, as upon the others, he knew pertectly well what 
clamour might be raised against him, and what attempts might be made to cause 
a dissolution of the Government ; but he cared not, for he was prepared to stand 
by his opinions, and to do his duty. * I will not (he continued) be a Minister 
to carry on systems which I think are founded in bigotry and prejudice. No; 
be the consequences what they may—be the cry ever so loud—be the success 
what it may—I will abide by those opinions, and I will use my utinost exertions 
to carry them out to their full extent. At the same time, I will never make a 
= declaration of my sentiments. I will not introduce a bill before I 

now the nature of its various bearings. But 1 will go on from time to time 
renovating and improving our institutions, without the least injury to their an- 
cient and venerable nature, in order to make them worthy a free and enlightened 
people.” 

Mr. Warp requested Mr. O'Connell to withdraw his motion, after 
the declaration of Mr. Ellice that the number of Commissioners, if 
necessary, should be increased, and after his success in eliciting such 
declarations as had been that night heard from Ministers. 

Mr. O’ConneE Lt admitted Mr, Ward's claims to attention when he 
advised: he persisted, notwithstanding, in dividing the House. For 
Mr. O'Connell's amendment, 99; against it, 360; Ministerial and 
Tory majority, 261. The bill was then recommitted pro forma. 
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Poor Laws AMENDMENT BILL. 

The discussions in the Comittee of the House of Commons on 
this bill were concluded on Saturday morning. An amendment, by 
Mr. Mites, to the first of the postponed clauses, was agreed to by 
Lord Auruorp; and adopted, after considerable discussion, by a ma- 
jority of 114 to 39. Itis to the following effect, as we find it stated 
in the Globe. 

«¢ After the birth of an illegitimate child, if the child, by reason of the inabi- 
lity of the mother to maintain it, becomes chargeable, the parish shall take both 
mother and child into the workhouse : after this is done, two Magistrates may, 
on the application of the Overscers of the parish where the child is settled, as- 
certain who is the putative father, and make an order on him for the payment 
to the parish of weekly sums equal to the expense of the child’s’ maintenance. 
These sums are to be recovered by distress or attachment of wages; and if 
these means fail, the putative futher may be sentenced to imprisonment and 
hard labour. Or the Magistrates may order a gross sum or penalty to be 

aid by the father in discharge of his liability. The weekly sums can only be 
vied so long as the child is maintained in the workhouse; and the mother is 
to have no claim or interest either in the weekly payments or the penalty.” 

The other postponed clauses were agreed to, and the report was re- 
ceived amidst loud cheers. 

Last night, after along but not interesting discussion, in the course 
of which various alterations were proposed, the amendments made in 
the Committee were agreed to. ‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and to be read a third time on Tuesday. 

3. Jewisn Disaniiries. 

The second reading of the bill for the removal of Jewish Disabilities 
was moved in the House of Peers on Monday, by the Marquis of 
Westminster. The motion was supported by Lord Bexvry and the 
Earl of Rapnor ; and opposed by the Earl of Matmeszury, the Earl 
of Wincuitsea, the Archbishop of CantTersury, andthe Marquis of 
Westmeatu, on the ground that to admit Jews into the Legislature 
would be equivalent to un-Christianizing the Government of the 
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country. The Earl of Matmespury moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. Upon this motion their Lordsbips 
divided: for it, present 80, proxies 50; against it, present 24, proxies 
14; majority against the bill, 92. 


4. Lorp’s Day Bit, No. 2. 


_The House of Commons resolved itself into a Committee on this 
bill, at the early sitting on Thursday. On the first clause being read, 

Mr. Porrer moved an amendment— 

“ Provided always, that nothing in this act, or the said recited act, shall extend to 
prohibit the sale of fruit, confectionery, soda-water, ginger-beer, or avy other unintoxi- 
cating beverage.” 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. Povutrer; but carried, by 38 
to 4; and the clause as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Porrer proposed an amendment to the second clause—to the 
effect that bakers’ shops might be kept opeu till two in the afternoon, 
and also to permit the sale of butcher’s meat, fish, or greengrocery, be- 
fore half-past nine on the morning of Sunday. 

A long discussion took place on this amendment; which was op- 
posed by Mr. Poutrer, Lord Sanpon, and Sir Grorce Grey; and 
supported by Mr. O’ConneLt, Mr. FysHe Patmer, Mr. Beaumont, 
and others. 

Mr. O’ConnELt moved that the Committee rise; but the motion 
was rejected, by 67 to 32. 

Mr. Porver withdrew the former part of his amendment relating to 
bakers’ shops, as it appeared the present law permitted their being kept 
open till half-past one. The latter part of the clause, relating to the 
sale of butcher-meat, green-grocery, and fish, was carried, on a division, 
by 56 to 25. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Hatcomsp—which went to permit 
the sale of fish and greengrocery at all hours on Sunday except during 
those of divine service—was negatived, by 56 to 27. 

The third and fourth clauses were withdrawn: they related to the 
payment of wages at ap early hour on Saturday. 

The fifth clause was then discussed: it was intended to extend pro- 
cess and jurisdiction from one country to another, so that a delinquent 
might not escape because process could not be served ona Sunday, and 
he took advantage of that to escape into another county. Mr. O’Con- 
NELL opposed this clause also ; and it was withdrawn. 

Clauses 6th, 7th, and 8th, and the preamble, were agreed to. 

The House having resumed, the Chairman brought up the report, 
and moved that it be received on Monday next. 

Mr. O'ConneEtt moved that it be received that day six months. 
The House divided: for the amendment, 26 ; against it, 71 ; majority, 
45. So the report isto be received on Monday. 


5. ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 


A conversation on this subject arose in the House of Peers on 
Tuesday. The Bishop of Lianparr presented several petitions 
against allowing Dissenters to graduate at Oxford and Cambridge. He 
expressed his concurrence with the views of the petitioners, and stated 
his belief that religious instruction could not be imparted as at present 
at the Universities, if all sects were allowed indiscriminately to enter 
and take degrees in them. He referred to the difficulties which the 
founders of the London University had experienced in endeavouring to 
frame a system of religious instruction for Dissenters and Church- 
men. Ee also made some remarks on the opinions and conduct of 
Lord Brougham in reference to this question; but they were delivered 
in so low a tone of voice, that the Chancellor did not hear, and 
would not have noticed them, had not Earl Grey directed his attention 
to them, by repeating their purport. 

Lord BroucHam then spoke at length in defence of the London 
University, and of the right of the Dissenters to found a College for 
themselves, asthey were excluded from the national Universities. 

When individuals exclaimed, ‘‘ But why do you set about founding a Uni- 
versity excluding religious instruction ?” he would ask them to consider and see 
how it was possible to found a University open to all, and yet to preserve a 
certain system of religious education. _ Was it meant to be said that they ought 
not to have founded that University? Would any one get up at that time of 
day and say, * You have no right to found a University for Dissenters ?” 
Would it be asserted, because Oxford and Cambridge kept them out, that it was 
therefore intolerable to found an establishment to which they might have free 
access? He should like to sce at that time of day a specimen of such a reasoner— 
a specimen that would assuredly be fitter for a situation in the museum ofa college 
than in its halls. (Zaughter.) He should like to see a specimen of the animal bipes 
el implume, possessing the voice and figure, but no other attribute of humanity, 
who would get up his place and contend that it was criminal, irreligious, im- 
politic, and unfair to found a University for Dissenters. Why? Because they 
were debarred from going to colleges that were established: by the law of 
the land. 

The Bishop of Luanparr wished to explain: he had never con- 
tended for any such doctrine. 

Lord Brovenam was sure he never could— 

The Bishop of Lianparr again wished to speak in explanation— 

Lord Broucuam—* No, no, not now.” 

It was indeed the custom on the other side of the way, where he and the 
Bishop had been that morning, for several individuals to perform together ; 
there they had trios, and duets, as well as solos: but on this side of the way it 
was found more convenient, though perhaps not so harmonious, for only one to 
speak atatime. (Zaughier.) By taking that course, the arguments of noble 
Lords were shorter and more intelligible. He should now take an opportunity 
of saying one word relative to King’s College. He -had already adverted to the 
principles upon which it was founded. He, as Lord Chancellor, was visiter of 
that college; but from a feeling of delicacy, as a promoter of the London Uni- 
versity, he did not exercise his visitorial functions. King’s College had, however, 
his most hearty good wishes; and he recommended it to all persons mem- 
bers of the Established Church who felt objections to the London University. 
If a parent did not like to send his son to the London University, he said to 
him, ‘Then let him go to King’s College.” For his own part he thought that 
those who objected to the London University, on account of religious principle, 
ought to have a College in accordance with the tenets of the Established 
Church. ; 

The Duke of WELLINGTON objected to debating on the presentation 
of petitions ; and thought the Lord Chancellor ought to defend, not to 
attack the Universities. 
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Lord Broveuam denied that he had attacked the Universities. The 
Duke of Wellington had not improved in logic by his visit to Oxford. 
The Duke had not heard, or at least had not understood, his remarks. 

But it was the fute of every person, and especially of every legal person, when 
addressing such an assembly, not to be attended to. Of that he did not com- 

lain ; but he must complain that a charge had been brought against him, not 
for what he had said, but for diametrically the reverse of what he had said. He 
appealed to noble Lords on the opposite benches. (‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Opposition.) Surely the noble Duke would not say that they would get up 
and assert that any noble Lord, even though he happened to be Lord Chancellor, 
had said what he had not said? He appealed to noble Lords opposite, whether 
he had not said exactly the reverse of what the noble Duke charged him with? 
Then, again, he was charged with introducing these subjects of discussion on 
the presentation of petitions. _No man was more careful to avoid doing so—he 
never did it. {The Duke of Wellington intimated his dissent.] And he said 
that if on the present occasion the noble Duke thought that he was the 
person who had introduced the discussion, the noble Duke was wrong ; for 
the right reverend Prelate had introduced [The Duke of Wellington used 
some expression.] The ncble Duke now said that he was not aware of it. [The 
Duke of Wellington—‘ No such thing! ”] It was easy to say “no such 
thing.” It was not the allusion to the London University alone that had made 
him get up, but the Bishop of Llandaff had proceeded to refute him in his very 
words, and it was that which had provoked him to answer. 

He then referred to the proceedings at the dinner in celebration of 
the founding of the London University; and said that when Oxford 
and Cambridge were mentioned, there was no indecent hissing, but 
hearty applause. 

But the order of things was different on the banks of the Isis. (uch 
laughter.) Such decorum was not indigenous to the shady retreats of the 
Muses who haunted that classic stream. Upon one occasion—when tlicre was 
no excuse for the hilarity of the evening, which was not so favourable to the 
effusion of classic strains, but in the morning, when the air was free from all 
vapours except those of theological controversy and political feeling—upon that 
occasion to which he referred, unrestrained by the presence, unawed by the 
grave aspects of illustrious dukes, archbishops, bishops, deans, and learned doc- 
tors, an ancient, and, he believed, a very ancient—a harmless, an infinitely 
harmless—an ancient and established practice which he would be the last per-- 
son to blame, and which he would only further describe as a peculiar and well- 
known though not exceedingly delicate mode of saluting a person—was resorted 
to. ( Continued laughter. ) 

The petitions were then laid on the table, without further comment. 
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6. Post-orrice REFoRM. 

This subject was discussed at length in the House of Commons on 
Thursday. Mr. Ropert Wattace moved an address, “ praying that 
his Majesty will be graciously pleased to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the management of the Post-office and Packet service.” 
He began his speech by remarking on the irregular manner in which 
certain documents, entitled ‘* Papers relating to the Post-oflice,” had 
been put into the hands of Members of Parliament. They were not 
prii-ted by order of the House, and no party had a right to send them 
round to the Members. He then proceeded to lay down four great 
priuciples, on which a change in the Post-office system should be made. 

The first was, that the head of this department should not have the power of 
allowing his duties to be delegated, or to delegate them. The second was, that 
no monopoly should be allowed to exist in a public department. The third 
was, that the public money should not be devoted to the purposes of speculation. 
And the last, and not least, was, that it was contrary to sound principle for any 
party in the receipt of revenue to be allowed the right to disburse it. The proper 
way to keep just and fair accounts in every department, obviously was, that 
every department in the receipt of revenue should pay it over to the Treasury, 
which should alone have the authority to disburse it. 

These principles were not at present acted upon in the conduct of 
the Post-oflice department. The power and patronage delegated to 
the Postmaster-General, or rather to the Secretary, were enormous. 
The Secretary had the control, in fact, of his superiors. Mr. Wallace 
read several documents to prove the great influence, and the large pay 
of the Secretary. Le then adverted to a number of arrangements in 
the transmission of letters, and the forwarding of mail-coaches, which 
required amendment. He mentioned the notorious fact, that letters 
and papers were sometimes left behind, because the mails were said to 
ke overloaded ; whereas common stage-coaches, on many roads, carried 
very much larger burdens, and at a greater speed than the mail-coaches. 
The Post-oftice at present proceeded upon the grovelling system of col- 
lecting revenue without regard to public convenience. * If one mail- 
coach were not sufficient, why not employ two? Thesystem on which 
the Solicitor’s office was conducted required attention ; especially in 
Scotland, where 524 informations had been laid against parties for 
ille sally conveying letters, in the same time that only 18 had been laid 
in Ireland and 200 in England. The Post-office authorities were in 
the habit of breaking open parcels and letters, to obtain information ; 
and in so doing were guilty of felony. His own letters had been opened 
sometimes, and sometimes delayed two days in London. In the de- 
livery of letters, there was nothing like impartiality. By the payment 
of 5s. or 7s. a quarter, the letter-sorters and postmen could be bribed 
to deliver certain letters earlier than others. He contended, that it was 
unfair to charge an additional penny for the delivery of letters and 
newspapers: this was an impost upon the poor man, while the aristo- 
cracy had their letters post-free. Mr. Wallace complained of the diffi- 
culty he had experienced in getting the returns he wanted, by which to 
ascertain the amount of money stolen from letters sent by mail. He 
could only get a list of those who had been prosecuted: and here was 
another subject of complaint—the Post-office authorities were allowed 
to compromise or prosecute, or pardon offenders, just as they pleased. 
The delay which took place in the forwarding of letters from London 
once a week was a great inconvenience. No letter from the Metro- 
polis was forwarded by mail from seven o'clock on Suturday till the 
same hour on Monday night. 

A Member—* The mails go.” 

Mr. Wattace—“ The mail-coaches go, but not the mails. 
coaches go, because it is the 
carry passengers,” 

In illustration of the ill effects of this system, he would mention a circum- 
stance which had come under his own observation. At the Recciving-house at 
Charing Cross, an individual Cees he subsequently ascertained to bea servant 
of Lord F, Fitzclarence), with a most creditable feeling, was anxious to send 


The 
interest of the proprietors that they should 


some pecuniary assistance to his brother, who he had rcason to believe was in a 





dying state in hoagie me The man arrived a few minutes too late at the 
Receiving-office, and his distress was indescribable. He seized the reins of the 
horse, declaring he would give all he possessed in the world if his letter would 
be taken. Mr. Wallace had subsequently, on the following Monday, franked 
the letter, containing two sovareigns for the man ; but this fraternal gift, b the 
delay which had ensued, might have reached its destination too late to be of 
benefit to the party whom it was destined to assist. 

In this respect, the country towns had the advantage of London. 
The cost and inefficiency of the Steam-packet service were notorious. 
This was owing to the refusal of the Post-office authorities to forward 
mails by the steam-boats of the respectable companies who offered to 
carry them for a trifle, and to their persisting in becoming packet- 
owners and speculators, in spite of the recommendations of Committees 
and Commissions appointed by Parliament. An immense loss had 
in this way been incurred, and multifarious jobs been promoted. — Mr. 
Wallace then referred to the robberies and peculations that had dis- 
graced the Edinburgh Post-office; and to the inconvenient and unsafe 
mode of conveying letters in Scotland, adopted for the sake of making 
twopenny-halfpenny reductions. He read a number of extracts from 
evidence given before Committees of the House, relative to the inex- 
pediency of concentrating such a variety of duties and so much patron- 
age in the hands of one person; and insisted that the mass of evidence 
which he had read, and which had been laid on the table of the House, 
proved the necessity of inquiry at least into the state of this depart- 
ment. 

| This is necessarily an imperfect account of Mr. Wallace’s speech, 
as the reporters complained that, owing to his rapidity of utterance, 
much of what he said was not distinctly heard in the Gallery. ] 

Mr. F. L. Bunwer seconded the motion. He contended, that the 
fact of there having been no improvement in the revenue, notwithstand- 
ing the great increase of commercial transactions and epistolary com- 
munications, was a clear proof of gross mismanagement, and the ne- 
cessity of inquiry. The revenue of the French Post-office had doubled 
during the period that ours had remained stationary. It was clear that, 
in this country, eithcr the rates of postage were fixed too high, or the 
revenues were not well managed, or the expenses of the establishment 
were tco great for its profits. 

Mr. Vernon Smirtu said, that he appeared in defence of a depart- 
ment with which he had no acquaintance, at the personal solicitation of 
the Duke of Richmond, to whose character and businesslike talents he 
paid a high compliment. He felt great difficulty, he confessed, in re- 
plying to Mr. Wallace’s discursive speech. Mr. Wallace would find, 
on reference to the orders for returns made by the House of Commons, 
that the Duke’s “ Papers” were not volunteered ; though he did not 
think the Duke was much to blame even if he had volunteered infor- 
mation. He did not think that the feeling of the country was in favour 
of sending the mails from London ona Sunday. Mr, Wallace’s coun- 
trymen certainly were not in favour of it. 

Mr. WatLtace—“ In Scotland the mails do go on Sundays, and the 
Post-offices are open.” 

Mr. Smirn continued. Sir Francis Freeling, upon whom Mr. Wal- 
lace had fallen foul, was acknowledged to be very obliging and civil. As 
to his salary, he would not be dragged into discussing that subject. He 
defended the system adopted by the Post-oflice, of choosing the parties 
to whom the charge of conveying the mails was confided. 

The principle which they adopted was, not to make their contracts subject to 
open competition, but to select the principal dealers in each article, and give the 
contract to the best bidder among them, thus limiting it to those persons whose 
respectability insured responsibility. But Mr. Wallace went on to say, why not 
start two mails? If he liked to pay double postage for his letters, this might 
certainly be done, otherwise he did not see how it would be practicable. This, 
perhaps was part of Mr. Wallace’s scheme ; if, indeed, he had a scheme—if-it 
was not a series of petty details, intended for the convenience of the districts 
with which he was more peculiarly connected. 

There was no need of a Commission of inquiry. Mr. Wallace him- 
self was a standing commission of inquiry. It was necessary that the 
Post-oftice should have the power of opening parcels, upon receiving 
information that they contained letters. Mr. Wallace should pardon 
the Post-office if all things were not done to his fancy. 

It might so happen that they did not always understand what he wanted, and 
that returns for which he had called were in consequence not presented. - He 
had himself taken the liberty of correcting some phraseology of the honourable 
| Member, couched no doubt in what was pure Scotch, but not quite so intelli- 

gible to English ears, when the honourable Member moved for a return of “all 
letters which were gone a-missing.” (Loud laughter.) 

He begged Mr. Wallace to consider what would be the effect of his 
motion. Commissions were not just now ata premium. He disliked 
the division of responsibility which arose from putting departments 
under the control of a Commission. As it was, improvement was 
making rapid progress in the Post-office department ; in proof of which, 
Mr. Smith instanced the free transmission of newspapers to and fron 
France and the Colonies. (The country was not obliged to Comi..‘+- 
sioners, but to the Duke of Richmond, for this. He concluded by moy- 
ing as an umendment, that the House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Postage Acts; when he would explain the mode which 
had bee:: adopted for the transmission of newspapers free of expense. 

The Speaker said, this motion was out of order. 

Mr. Siru said, then he should be obliged to meet Mr. Wallace’s 
motion with a direct negative. 

Mr. Hume maintained that the Post-office department called loudly 
for inquiry. 

As to Mr. Smith’s sneers at Commissions in general, would he suffer him to 
ask, with what justice a member of the present Government could sneer at Com-. 
missions, looking at the numberless, not to say useless Commissions that were 
now afliat? He would be willing to effect a compromise upon the present 

question with the Government, by taking their engagement not to oppose the 
appointment of a Committee of inquiry into the Post-oftice affairs if asked fer 
early nextsession. Mr, Smith had asserted the claims of the Duke of Richmond 
to the lute concessions with respect to the reciprocal transmission of newspapers 
between France and England. Now he could refer Mr. Smith and the House on 
this point to a letter of the Duke of Richmond to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, dated July 16, 1833, wherein the Duke valued the revenue 
arising to the Post-oftice from this source at 3,500/., which was divided among 
the fifteen clerks and the chief of the Foreign Post-office, and, indeed, formed 
the whole of their remuneration. The Duke of Richmond had made this@ 
question of revenue with Lord Althorp, and asked him whether he could afford 
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to sacrifice so large a sum for the mere purpose of increasing.the luxuries of 
those who desired in France or England to see the journals of either country ? 
And yet, ufter such a letter as this, Mr. Smith must needs put in a claim for 
the readiness with which the Duke of P'chmond adopted this alteration, and 
indeed, the merit of having been the fit ‘opose it! All Mr. Hume was 
disposed to do was, to give the Duke credit | « acquiescence in this altera- 
tion, when he found it utterly impossible for hii uy longer to oppose it. 

Mr. Hume also expressed his strong disapprobatiou of the recent ap- 
pointment of the Marquis of Conyngham to the office of Postmaster. 
General. It was a. mere political.appointmeut, and proved that the’ 
Goverment still clung to the old system of patronage. 

Lord At.rnorp said, that Mr, Wallace had no distinct idea of the 
principle. on which the Post-office was founded. He atone time spoke 
of it as merely a revenue department ; and at another as if public con- 
venience, not revenue, was, ulune to be consulted in its management. 
But: while public. convenience was. the main consideration, Lord 
Althorp, thought that all ideas of revenue ought not to be laid aside. 
On this mixed principle the: Post-office ought to be conducted. He 
could state that bills for. the consolidation both of the Stamp and Post- 
office Acts were.in preparation. The reason why the revenue had not 
increased, was. because a great number of letters were illegally conveyed 
by private hand. He thought it would be unwise to appoint a Commis- 
sion, The Government was as competent to inquire into the manage- 
ment of the Post-oflice, as a Commission would be. At the same time, 
if this should not appear to be the case, he hoped that he sbould not 
be accused of inconsistency if he hereafter moved for the appointment 
of a Commission. 

After some further discussion,—in which Mr. Bucxtnanam, Mr. 
Lasoucuerz, Mr. Barron, and Mr. C. Woop, took part —Mr. 
WaLace replied brietly ; and the motion was negatived, without a 
division. 

7. Breacn or Privitece; Lorn BrovGHaM AND THE MorninG 

Post. 

Last night, Lord Brovcuam called the attention of the House of 
Peers to a gross breach of privilege, and a false and malicious libel on 
himself, in the Morning Post of that morning. During the twenty-four 
years he had been a Member of Parliament, he had never taken such a 
step, though, God knows, he had received abundant provocation. He 
wished in this instance he could lay hold of the author of the libel ; 
who was one, he doubted not, that ought to have known better, and let 
the publisher, his instrument, go free ; but the terms of the libel were 
such that it was impossible not tu take notice of it. Lord Brougham 
then read the libel from the Post; which charged him with baving 
garbled an entry on the journals of the House of Peers, after having 
been warned by Lord Denman and another friend, that be had given 
wrong judgment in a cause to which the eutry referred. The cause 
was that of “ Solarte versus Palmer,” which was appealed from the 
Courts below. Lord Brougham was formerly engaged as counsel in the 
same cause ; and, it was asserted, had recommended the appeal to be 
made, which he now dismissed with costs. The libel was couched in 
extremely irritating and contemptuous language; and concluded with 
these words. 

“ If there is one nobleman in the Upper House, solicitons in the very least degree for 
the dignity of his order, this matter must be uoticed wi.houtdelay. If what we tell ss 
true, Lord Brougham is unfit to preside in the Court of Chaucery as a Julye, to sit in 
Parliament as a Peer, to move im society as a gentleman. Ifwhat we tell is talse, 
there never was committed a grosser breach of yaivilege than that of which we are 
to-day guilty.” 

Lord Brougham utterly denied the truth of the charges against him. 
He had received nv hint from Lord Denman, or any other person, that 
his decision was wrong or injudicious; and be Gad net in any way 
whatever interfered with the record on the books of their Lordships’ 
House. The libeller fancied that be bad grounds for his charge, 
because the decision was not entered on the minutes in the same terms 
as it was given vivd vuce; but it was the invariable practice, that when 
2 motion that the judgment of the Courts below be affirmed was agreed 
to, it was entered, “ judgment postponed.” Lord Brougham further 
explained this— 

‘* When the order is made, and your Lordships have agreed to affirm a decree, 
the costs are stated pro forma at 3501., but the real amount is left to be ascer- 
tained. Three hundred and fifty pounds is the maximum sum. The costs can - 
not exceed that suin, but they might be less, they might be 2502. or 200/, The 
oy i is afterwards entered up, together with the real amount of the costs. 

his great improvement, which was directed by one of my noble and Jearned 
predecessors, was made years and years before | entered this House. On all 
Occasions, ever since this rule has been in force, the order has been pronounced 
as I pronounced it; but the judgment has never been entered up till the real 
amount of the costs hax been ascertained. In every one case, | repeat, the judg- 
ment is moved to be affirmed with costs, but it is entered iu the way I have de- 
scribed to your Lordships—* Judgment postponed.’ ” 

But the ignorant and malicious libeller, on referring to the Journals, 
found the entry different from that which might be expected from the 
motion; and therefore charged him with falsifying the judicial decision 
of the House. As regarded the charge of bis having advised, as coun- 

_sel, an appeal which he now declared should never have been made, he 
could explain that also. He did not think that he was bound, as a judge, 
to decide according,to an opinion which he had given as a perhaps pre- 
judiced advoeate. But, in this case, it was impossible he could bave 
“advised the appeal to the House of Lo 4s; for the cause was tried in 
the Exchequer before the Twelve Judge heaquently to his becoming 
Chancellor, and long after it had been © «4 ovefore Lord Tenterden, 
when he was counsel in the cause. Lord Brougham then detailed several 
“circumstances attending the conduct of this case by the appellants, with 
a viow to defend the decision which bad ultimately been given; and 
concluded with some observations on the necessity of vindicating the 
character of the highest court of judicature in the land from such foul 
caluinnies as hud been levelled against it. 

Earl Grey then moved that the concluding paragraphs of the article 
in the 7’! were a gross libel and breach of the privileges of the 
House. 

This resolution was agreed to. 

Lord Wynrorp confirmed what Lord Brougham had stated respecting 
the form of entering judgment. The Duke of Wi Lu:xeron and the Lar 
of Mansririp declared thatthey were deceived by the wode in which it 








entry. The Earl of Mansfield also observed, that in the written 
minute of the proceedings, which was different from the printed one, 
the words “to be” were interlined above the word “ affirmed.” Lord 
gr said the clerk must explain that—he had nothing to do 
with it. 

It was then resolved, “ That Thomas Paine, the publisher of the 
Morning Post, should appear at the bar of the House to-morrow (this 
day), at half-past three o’clock.” 


8. InreRRUPTION OF MEMBERS GOING TO. THE HovusE oF 
Commons. 

Colonel Wittrams complained, on Tuesday, that he had been 
prevented for some time from entering the House, by the Military 
and Police who lined the streets to preserve order on the occasion of 
the King going to Westminster Abbey to attend the Musical Festival. 
He moved for a copy of the orders to the Military and Police to ob- 
struct the avenues of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Henry Butwer seconded the motion, and made a similar com- 
plaint. He had been grossly abused by the Police. 

Lord Howrck thought Mr. Bulwer should have complained to the 
Police Commissioners, or to some of the authorities. (Loud cries of 
** No!” and ** Oh, oh!) He would of course see that a proper ex- 
amination was made into the subject matter of the complaint. 

Mr. Butwer replied, that he did not think it consistent with the 
dignity of that House, or of its Members, that they should go up and 
down hunting out Lord Howick as a receptacle for their complaints, 
when the insult of which they complained was not so much an insult 
to themselves personally, as an insult to the House, of which they 
were elected Members. 

Mr. Warsurton expressed the same opinion. 

Mr. O’ConnE Lt called upon the Speaker to vindicate the privileges 
of the Commons. 

The Speaker said, that he could not be expected to give an opinion 
on the merits of the case, which was now before the House, and sub- 
ject to its decision ; but it would have certainly been his duty to men- 
tion it, had not Colonel William anticipated him. 

A brief conversation then ensued, in which Lord John Russert, 
Mr. Rosinson, and Sir J. Wrorrestey took part. It ended in 
Colonel WitttaMs withdrawing his motion, on the assurance of 
Lord Howick that a strict inquiry should be*made, and the cause of 
complaint removed. i 

9, MisceLLANEovus SuBJECTS. 

Prisoner's CounsEt Bint. On Tuesday, this bill was considered 
in Committee in the House of Commons; and the first clause was 
amended, on the motion of Mr. Pottock; so that, in all criminal 
cases, the party accused shall have the liberty to defend himself by 
counsel; provided that if evidence should be given on the part of the 
defence, and the prosecutor's counsel should reply upon such evidence, 
then the defendant’s counsel should have a right of addressing the 
Court upon the whole case. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Pottock said, that Sheriff 
Wilde had told him, that during seven months of his shrievalty he had 
saved seven convicts from being hanged, on the ground of their inno- 
cence alone. 

Equalization oF Duties on East anp West Inprta Propvuce. 
The House was counted out on Tuesday, on the motion of Mr. 
O’ConneELL, just after Mr. Ewart had concluded a spcech of some 
length with moving a resolution, to the effect that the duties on East 
India produce should be lowered to an equality with those on the same 
articles from other British possessions. 

Sourn Austratian Cotony, Leave was given, on Monday, to 
Mr, Wotrycue Wuirmose to bring ina bill to establish a new British 
Colony in South Australia. 

Duncarvan Evection; INrERFERENCE OF GOVERNMENT. Mr. 
Fercus O’ Connor presented a petition, on Wednesday, from Richard 
Keefe, an elector of Dungarvan, complaining of illegal treatment by a 
Magistrate during the late contest, and most outrageous acts of intimi- 
dation by the Police. A conversation of some length took place; in 
which. Mr, Littteron, Mr. Suemt, Mr. Lamsert, Mr. Giszorne, 
and others, joined. In the course of this discussion, it came out that 
a subscription had been raised to assist the Government candidate, Mr, 
Barron; a portion of which, amounting to 500/., had been forwarded 
to Dungarvan by Mr. Crampton, Solicitor-General for Ireland; who 
said in his letter, that it was the sum “ promised.” Several other facts, 
tending to implicate the Government, were also stated, on the authority 
of some letters received by Mr..Crampton, which he had torn up, but 
the fragments of which had been put together by a dishonest servant 
and given to the Repealers. It was said that Mr. Stanley had been a 
subseriber to the Barron fund; but this he denied. Mr. Galway, the 
Member for Waterford, was charged directly with bribery, and Mr. 
O’ Connor declared he could prove the fact. Mr. Lirrieron promised 
that the circumstances should be inquired into. 

Tue Bupcer. In reply to questions from the Marquis of Cuanpos 
and Mr. Bartnc, Lord AtruorP mentioned on Thursday, that he 
should make his financial statement aday or two after the close of the 
present quarter. 

Winvow- Tax. 
on Thursday. 

“That after the end of the present financial half-year, the duty on each window 
above the number of thirty-uine, in any dwelling-house in Great Britain, shall be the 


same as is now chargeable on each winuow above the number of eleven and below the 
uumber of forty.” 


The Speaker said, that such a motion ought to be made in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House; and Mr. THickNeEssE then moved ‘that 
the House resolve itself into Committee. 

Lord ALTHoRP opposed the motion. Before the next meeting of 
Parliament, he would consider the subject ; but it was not worth while 
to alter the financial arrangements of the year for so small an object. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

STaTE oF THE AcricuLturAL Interest. The Marquis of 
CHANDOos gave notice on Thursday, that when the order of the day for 
going into a Committee of Supply should be read, on Monday the 7th 
of July, he should submit a motion on the subject of agricultural 


Mr. TuicxxEssE moved the following resolution 


was done, and had supposed that there must be sume mistuke in the | distress, 
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Game Law AMENDMENT Bitt. Mr. Lennarp moved the second 
reading of this bill, on Thursday. Mr. G. BERKELEY moved that it be 
read that day six months. Twordivisions took place; for Mr. LEynarp’s 
motion 35, against it 43; for Mr. BerxeLey’s amendment 55, aguinst 
it 24; so the bill was thrown out, by a majority of 31. 

Tue Consurar Service. On Thursday, Mr. Firetwoop moved 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the nature of the duties of 
British Consuls in foreign countries, their modes of performing them, 
and. into the means of rendering their services more generally useful. 
Lord PatMERston objected to the motion, at the late period of the 
session which has now arrived; but promised to refer the Consular 
estimates to a Select Committee next session. Mr. FLEEtwoop then 
withdrew his motion. 

PostaGE oF Newsparers. On the motion of Mr. VERNon SmirTu, 
last night, the House agreed, in Committee, to a resolution that a post- 
age of 2d. be levied on every newspaper going to and coming from 
foreign countries through the Post, till arrangements were made for the 
mutual transmission of papers postage-free ; also, that the Postmaster- 
General be authorized to forward through the Post certain unstamped 
papers, on payment of such sums as may from time to time be agreed 
upon. 

Pertusnire Exvection. Admiral FLemrne presented a petition, 
last night, from five hundred electors and other inhabitants of Perth- 
shire, complaining of the undue return of Sir George Murray, and 
claiming the protection of the ballot. Sir Gzorcr Murray said that 
the petitioners should have petitioned against his return. He owed his 
election, he was proud to say, to the good opinion of his constituents, 
not to undue means. 

Triat or Moreno. Lord Patmerston stated, last night, that the 
Law Officers of the Crown had been consulted as to the legality of 
prosecuting the Spanish General Moreno for the murder of Mr. Boyd 
at Malaga. He had little doubt as to their opinion; for Poyd was put 
to death according to the law of Spain, and the law of naticns; having 
knowingly gone with the band of Torrijos to excite an inswiection on 
the Spanish territory. Mr. O’Connett, Mr. Hurt, and Mr. 
O'Dwyer, hoped that some legal means would be found of punishing 
the treacherous murderer. 


ComrENSATION TO County Cierks. Sir Cuaries Pepys, (So- 
licitor General) moved, on Thursday, that the House should go into 
Committee to consider of the amount of compensation to be given out 
of the county-rates to county officers suffering a diminution of income 
by the operation of the Central Criminal Courts Bill. Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Warsurton, Mr. Actionsy, and Mr. DeEntson, objected to giving 
compensation,-until the equitable claims of the parties to it were proved. 
A division took place, and the House refused to go into Committee, by 
a majority of 27 to 14. The measure is therefore lost. 

Irisn Coercion Brit. Lord Me tzournr stated in the House of 
Peers, on Wednesday, that the Coercion Bill would in the first in- 
stance be brought forward in that House; and Earl Grey would ina 
few days give the necessary notice for it. Mr. Lirr.eron made a 
similar statement in the House of Commons; but declined answering 
a question of Mr. O’ConNELE, as to whether there was any connexion 
between the Irish Tithe Bill and the new Coercion Bill. He said 
that the measure would speak for itself. 

Dramatic PerrorMances Britt. The House of Lords refused to 
go into Committee on this bill, last night, by a majority of 22to 8. It 
is therefore lost. 

Cuurcnu Rerorm. In reply toa question from the Duke of Cum- 
BERLAND, Lord BrovcHaM stated, on Wednesday, that he. wished to 
have his Non-residence Bill passed this session: the bill relating to 
Pluralities might be deferred till next session. Lord Wynrorp ex- 
pressed his decided disapprobation of every clause in both the bills. 
The Archbishop of CANTERBURY also said that the bills required nu- 
merous and important alterations. Lord BroucuAm refused at that 
time to discuss the question, and the conversation dropped. 

Law Rerorm. On Wednesday, Lord BroucuamM moved for a copy 
of the First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the state of the Criminal Law, with a view to form a digest of the same. 
He spoke in very high terms of the Report; which contained, as a 
specimen, a digest of the laws relating to theft. After a few words 
from. Lord Wynrorp, who promised to give the subject his best atten- 
tion during the recess, the motion was agreed to. 








Che Court. 
Tue King and Queen dined on Monday at the seat of Colonel 
Clitherow, near Ealing, in company with the Princess Augusta, Sir 
Herbert and Lady Taylor, and Lady Mary Fox. 
On Tuesday, the King and Queen, the Dutchess of Kent, the 
Princess Victoria, the Duke of Gloucester, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, and a splendid party, went to Westminster Abbey, and were 


present at the Musical Festival. 


The King held'a Levee on Wednesday, which appears to have been 
very thinly attended. The Dukes of Newcastle and Wellington, the 
Bishop of Exeter, Lord Rolle, the Earl of Winchilsea, Lord Prudhoe, 
the: Earl of Warwick, and several other gentlemen, presented addresses 
té ithe. King in favour of the Established Church, and thanking his 


Majesty for his late speech to the Bishops. 


The Dutchess of Kent and Prince and Princess Hohenloe dined 
with the King and Queen in the evening. 

On Thursday, their Majesties, with a partyin eleven carriages, went 
again to Westminster Abbey; and remained during the whole musical 
performance. 

In the evening, the Queen honoured the King’s Theatre with her 
presence; when parts of the operas of Otello and Gustavus were per- 
formed. 

The Duke of Cumberland dined on Thursday with the Earl of 
Warwick. 








Che Pictronalis. 
The borough of Finsbury has been the scene of much animated 
speech-making and canvassing during the week. Mr. Gibson, whose 
appearance in the field we annouuced a fortnight ago, prudently retired 





from the contest; and Sir John Hobhuuse declined being put in nomi- 
nation. There is, however, no lack of candidates; for, in addition to 
Mr. Babbage, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, the late Independent Member 
for Hertford, Mr. Wakley, the Radical surgeon, and Mr. Henr 
Pownall, a Tory and High Churchman, the companion of Mr. Bal. 
comb on his journey to Windsor in the days of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, have all solicited the suffrages of the electors. 

A meeting of Mr. Babbage’s friends was held on Monday evening, 
at the Crown Tavern, Clerkenwell. It was most respéctably at- 
tended: among the gentlemen present, were Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, 
Mr. Hawes, Mr. Pryme, Colonel Torrens, Mr. Ewart, Mr. John 
Taylor, Dr. Lardner, and Mr. Sergeant Talfourd. Mr. Hawes was 
in the chair. Several resolutions were passed expressive of the high 
opinion entertained by the meeting of Mr. Babbage’s scientific attain- 
ments, political integrity, and peculiar fitness to represent the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the Metropolis. Mr. Sergéant 
Talfourd moved that Mr. Babbage should be supported as a candidate 
for Finsbury with the best exertions of the meeting. 

Mr. Babbage then spoke. He referred to his declarations at the last 
election: his opinions remained unchanged. He would vote ‘for 
judicious economy, against sinecures, and against the Taxes on Know- 
ledge ; but would not support any measure for the separation of Church 
and State. 

With regard to church-rates, he considered it wrong that any man should be 
called upon to contribute towards a religion in which he did not participate. 
He had been asked his opinion with regard to Church Reform; and he wéuld 
say in reply, that the State had a right to control the funds of the Church, and 
to alter their destination, for the purpose of affording religious instruction to 
the people. (Applause.) He was not aware, however, that the funds of the 
Church were too large for its support—( Symptoms of disapprobation )—but if 
upon inguiry he found that they were greater than necessary, he would apply 
the surplus to the purpose he had mentioned. With regard to the Corn-laws, 
he would say that he was opposed to all monopolies, because he considered them 
contrary to the best interests of the people. As to the duration of Parliament, 
he was of opinion that three years would be better than seven years; but with 
regard to the ballot, he confessed he was not prepared to make so great a change 
in the constituency of the country, although he wished to see the experiment 
tried on a limited scale, in order that he might judge of its effects. As to flog- 
ging in the Army and Navy, he held it to be a degrading practice; and if 1¢ 
could be safely done away with, he would vote for its abolition. 

An Elector—‘ Would you vote against it?” 

Mr. Babbage—* I would.” 

In reply to another question, he said, that he was opposed to all mo- 
nopolies, and would vote for the gradual abolition of the Corn-laws. 

Much dissatisfaction was expressed in the course of Mr. Babbage'’s 
speech; though principally, it is said, by non-electors. The account 
of what took place towards the close of the mteting is thus given in 
the Times. 

** A scene of indescribable confusion followed; in the course of which Mr. 
Roebuck and Colonel Torrens addressed the meeting ; the former declaring that 
Mr. Babbage had not spoken out sufficiently on the great leading questions to 
which he had alluded; and the latter defending the conduct of Mr. Babbage, 
and strongly recommending him to the electors. A variety of questions were 
put to Mr. Babbage, and the greatest excitement prevailed in the meeting ; when 
an amendment was proposed to the motion before the chair that the further 
consideration of the resolution be adjourned to Wednesday. It was carried by 
a show of hands; and thanks having been voted to the Chairman in dumb-showy 
Mr. Babbage and his friends retired.” 

No meeting, however, took place on Wednesday. 

Mr. Duncombe’s friends assembled at the Crown Tavern on Tues- 
day; Mr. Paul Methuen, M.P.,in the chair. The candidate addressed 
them, in a speech which is briefly reported, but which appears to have 
been very plain and downright, and therefore effective. 

He was there (he said) to answer any question they might think proper to put 
tohim. He was not a stranger to them; and the people of England knew too 
well their rights and privileges to throw them away. He had doue his best, 
when in Parliament, to give the Metropolitan districts an extensive franchise. 
Mr. Babbage had expressed himself a Whig, and he wished him joy from his 
Whiggism. Now he would tell them his sentiments, and what he proposed to 
do if elected one of their Representatives. He would vote for Church Reform 
—Ecclesiastical Reform. He wished the Tories would explain how the Chutch 
was in danger. As to the claims of the Dissenters, he would give them their 
marriage- rites in their own way—in their chapels. With respect to pledges,‘he 
would give them but one; which was this—that if after they had elected him, 
they felt dissatisfied with their choice, he would resign into their hands the charge 
they had intrusted him with, unsullied as when they gave it. [A Vo.ce—‘“ Will 
you vote for short Parliaments?”] ‘‘ Yes: I did before, and will again.” 
{Another voice—Triennial ones?) ‘ Yes.” [A Parishioner—* Will you vote 
for universal suffrage ? (Laughter), and for the ballot ?”} “ Yes, for the ballot.” 
{And against pensions and places?”)] ‘ Yes.” [‘ And not take any situ- 
ation?” ] ** Yes; unless the people of England think me deserving of it.” 
( Applause and laughter.) 

The meeting agreed, amidst loud cheers, to give Mr. Duncombe their 
hearty support. 

Another meeting of the same party was held on Wednesday, at the 
Prince of Wales Tavern, Banner Street, St. Luke’s. Mr. Rowland 
Wilks, son of the Member for Boston, took the chair, and spoke 
warmly in favour of Mr. Duncombe; who again promised to vote for 
Triennial Parliaments, the Ballot, the abolition of sinecures, an im- 
proved distribution of Church revenues among the clergy,—in reply to 
a list of questions handed up to him by Mr. Ward, a deaf gentleman, 
who spoke from the crowd. He also answered some other questions, 
contained in the same list, in the following: manner. 

The next question was to this effect: ‘If his Majesty’s Ministers got into a 
dilemma—the malt-tax to wit—and went begging and crying to the Housepas 
they did on that and other occasions, would you truckle to them, and help them 
to keep their places?” ( General laughter.) ‘In answer to that question 
(said Mr. Duncombe) I would say, that | would neither truckle to the Ministers, 
nor stop one tear that they might shed.” The last question was rather an ex- 
traordinary one, certainly, and was perhaps intended for his private ear; but the 
meeting should hear it, sotwithstanding: It was this—* Are you the proprietor, 
or part proprietor, or in any way connected, with any gamblinghouse-or houses 
in London, Westminster, or elsewhere?” (Loud and general laughter.) “1 
do not know,” observed Mr. Duncombe, who himself appeared to enjoy the 
joke, ** what could induce my deaf friend to putsuch a question as this; but [ean 
safely answer, that | am not connected with any gamblughouse whatever; and 
Tecan only tell him, if ever I am, I will raise hii to the oifice of gromporter.”” 
( Great laugh me 7 


Mr. Ward was now asked to proinise his vote to Mr. Duncombe; 
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but he said that he had already promised to vote for Wakley. A storm 
of hisses, and cries of ** Turn him out!” followed this declaration. It 
was then unanimously agreed to support Mr. Duncombe, as a man of 
nerve, energy, and spirit. 

Mr. Pownall’s supporters held a meeting at the King’s Head, Isling- 
ton, on Tuesday. it appears from an advertisement in the Times, that 
Mr. Pownall declared, 
eseeee “that although not muck known, he had taken a considerable share in 

romoting the charitable objegts of the great institutions of the Metropolis ; that 

e was a warm friend of the Established Church, and decidedly opposed to the 
dissolution of those bonds which connected it with the State; at the same time, 
if elected, he should not hesitate to forward every measure which would have 
the effect of removing abuses and promoting its purity.” 

Of course, Mr. Pownall’s friends agreed to stand by him. 

Mr. Wakley’s partisans assembled on Tuesday, at White Conduit 
House. ‘There was a good deal of abuse of Mr. Duncombe, and vio- 
lent approval of Mr. Wakley’s opinions. Mr. Wakley promised io re- 
sign his seat at the end of three years. The meeting unanimously de- 
termined to support him. 

The nomination of the candidates took place yesterday, on Islington 
Green. Mr. Pownall was proposed and seconded by Messrs. W. 
Ward and L. Haslop; Mr. Babbage, by Messrs. F. Martin and A. 
Stevenson; Mr. Duncombe, by Messrs. Hewett and J. B. Armstrong ; 
Mr. Wakley, by Messrs. G. Rogers and H. Smith. The candidates 
then addressed the multitude from the huStings. 

Mr. Pownall began; and declared himself a firm friend to Church 
and State, to economy, and the removal of taxes on agriculture and 
knowledge, and to the abolition of pluralities and non-residence of the 
clergy. He spoke amidst groans and interruption. 

Mr. Babbage was much better received. He recapitulated the opi- 
nious which he had avowed at the last election, and declared that he 
still held to them. He would only pledge himself to general principles, 
not to particular measures. 

His opinion respecting the property of the Church was, that it belonged to 
the State—to the people ; wad if it belonged tofthe State, they had a right to 
appropriate it to other purposes. But the first appropriation that he should 
advise, because he thought it would be most to the advantage of the country, 
was its application for the advance of knowledge. 

Impressment, and military flogging, he would vote to abolish. He 
was for reducing taxation ; more particularly taxes which pressed upon 
industry and capital. He was for removing all Dissenting grievances, 
but would not separate Church from State. He was opposed to all 
monopolies, the Corn-laws among them. He had been taunted with 
being a recipient of the public money. 

He was surprised that he was taunted with receiving money for his labour. 
He could tell them, the hands of no man present had been darker than his own 
when working in their workshops. Would any one say that work ought not to 
be paid for? If he had gone into their workshops to labour and acquire know- 
ledge—with a view to obtain knowledge that he might be enabled truly to ren- 
der the labours of his pen more perfect—who could reproach him with that ? 
And if he had received a reward for his labour, as an acknowledgment of the 
services he had rendered, who was the man in that vast crowd which was before 
him, who would say it was undeserved ? He was not exactly the retired philoso- 
pher some imagined : he had lived in their workshops. 

Mr. Duncombe was greeted with groans from the Wakley party, and 
enthusiastic cheering from his own friends. He said, that according to 
the speeches of the gentlemen who had proposed and seconded them, 
there never were four more proper men to represent the borough in 
Parliament. 

But, unfortunately, there was but one vacancy ; therefore it was for them to 
say who was the most fit and proper person to represent them on this occasion. 
He had been requested to stand before them by a large proportion of the electors, 
who had tiroaght him forward, because they knew him to be a friend to civil 
and religious liberty, because they knew that he had advocated their rights 
already in the House of Commons. As a proof that he was friendly to religious 
liberty, he would inform them, that he had voted for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts ; also for the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. 

He never intended that the Reform Bill should be a final measure— 

There were many parts of it to which he had objected, and there were others 
which he wished to see extended. He had voted against the division of coun- 
ties ; because he thought that while the bill was destroying one series of rotten 
boroughs, it was substituting others. He voted also against the tenants-at-will 
clause; because he felt that unless the vote by ballot were introduced, it was 
impossible that freedom of election could be secured to those persons. There 
were other parts of that Reform Bill to which he objected; but he took it 
rather than none at all, 

He asserted positively, that he had nothing to do with Government ; 
he wasa perfectly independent candidate. He wouid only give one 
pledge—to resign his seat when his constituents were dissatisfied. 

A voice from the crowd said—“ After three years?” Mr. Dun- 
combe—* ‘Three years! aye, after three hours.” 

Mr. Wakley climbed to the highest part of the hustings, and clung 
to a pole while he was speaking. His friends shouted, “ Sce, he’s at 
the head of the poll already?” He began by saying ; that it was clear 
from his position, that he was not afraid to show himself to the electors. 
As to the rival candidates, he had examined Mr. Pownall’s skull as a 

hrenologist, and had discovered him to be a very honourable man. 
Mr. Babbage was an excellent mathematician ; and it was a pity he was 
not in his chair at Cambridge giving lectures; but he was bound as a 


man of honour to come forward, having received so many votes at the last | the Bazaar said, that he saw her slip the seal into her glove, and stopped 


election. Pownall was a Tory; Babbage was a Whig; he, Wakley, 
was a Radical; and then came Duncombe, with a ticket on his back, 
saying, ‘Iam the late Member for Hertford, and have sat in three 








“ My dear Brougham—As I am not quite right today, I shall not go down to the 
Uouse, I wish, therefore, you would give me a call. 


“ Believe me, my dear Brougham, &c. “ ALTHORP,” 

He did not know what answer Lord Brougham returned to Lord Althorp ; 
but he would read to them Lord Althorp’s second note, in reply, it must be 
supposed, to one stating that Lord Hroughem could not call. 

“ My dear Brougham—What I wanted to speak to you about is the press: whether 
we shall declare open war against the Times, or endeavour to make friends, 

“ Believe me, my dear Brougham, &c, “ ALTHORP.” 

What did they think of that for a Government. [Groans, and cries of 
** Shame!” mingled with shouts of laughter. Somebody asked the date of the 
note?] Oh, he would give the date—it was the 19th of June. Copies of these 
notes were sent to the editor of the Zimes, for Mr. Wakley thought that that 
iudividual ought to be made acquainted with the fact that such a negotiation was 
going on. What was the answer of the Zimes ? In its Notices to Corres- 
pondents in the paper of the following morning, the 20th of June [‘ What 
year!”| Why, last week to be sure—since this contest commenced. Now 
mark him; what said the Zimes? The communication was sent to the 
editor under the signature of ‘* Veritas.” Well, the editor said, ‘* We are 
obliged to Veritas for his information. We have in our possession the two 
letters to which he refers.” [Great astonishment manifested by the meeting. } 
Now they knew that they must connect that and that together. They had seen 
that the great people had been all of them opposing him, day after day ; and 
that they had all been supporting Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Babbage, but re- 
gretting that one or the other would not withdraw, that one or the other would 
not retire. 

The show of hands was then taken. Not half-a-dozen was held up 
for Mr. Pownall; Mr. Babbage had a sprinkling; Mr. Duncombe a 
good many; but Mr. Wakley had a decided majority ; and the Return- 
ing-officer declared the show to be in his favour. The other candidates 
demanded a poll; which will begin on Monday morning. They all 
declare their determination to go to the poll. 


The interesting case of the Attorney-General versus Shore, respect- 
ing the right to the benefit of Lady Hewley’s charity, came on before 
the Lord Chancellor, assisted by Judges James Parke and Littledale, 
on Thursday. The pleadings are expected to last several days. 

An action brought by Mr. Scales against the Court of Aldermen of 
London, for making a false return to a mandamus, was tried on Thurs- 
day, in the Court of King’s Bench. It was admitted that the Court of 
Aldermen had a right to reject persons elected to be Aldermen, pro- 
vided they were deficient in wealth; but it was argued, that in the case 
of Mr. Scales, they had exceeded the powers the custom of the City 
conferred. ‘The Jury thought otherwise, and found a verdict for the 
defendants. 

A verdict for the defendant was given on Thursday, in the Court of 
Exchequer, in an action for damages brought by Dicas the attorney 
against Mrs. Bengough a newsvender, who had sold a copy of the 
Satirist containing libellous reflections on the character of Dicas. 

On the same day, a seaman, named Drinan, obtained 100/. damages, 
againt Captain Ward, of the Sir David Scott, East Indiaman, for cruel 
treatment, when on his homeward voyage last year. It appeared that 
the plaintiff had struck the Captain, but had been unmercifully punished 
for the offence, by being flogged, and then put in irons. 

The Court of Common Pleas was occupied during the three first 
days of the week in the trial of an action brought by Henry Masters, 
late footman to Mr. Montague (whose name has been frequently before 
the public lately in connexion with a disreputable affiliation case) 
against his master for a malicious prosecution. Mr. Sergeant Wilde, 
Mr. Sergeant Andrews, and Mr. Platt, were counsel for the plaintiff; 
and Mr, Adolphus and Mr. Clarkson for the defence. Masters had 
been a principal evidence against Mr. Montague in the trial which 
ended in the latter being compelled to pay for the support of a bastard 
child of one of his servants. Mr. Montague indicted him and two 
others for a conspiracy, but the prisoners were acquitted. It was for 
compensation for the injury sustained by this prosecution that the pre- 
sent action was brought. The Jury found a verdict, with 250/. damages, 
for the plaintiff. 

One day in the beginning of last week, a dashing young man, calling 
himself a natural son of Sir William Honeywood, an Essex gentle- 
man (though the story is not believed), was charged at the Marlborough 
Street Office, by Mr. Lloyd, a banker in Birmingham, with having 
swindled him out of a considerable sum. The magistrate doubted his 
power to send the prisoner to gaol for an offence committed in War- 
wickshire ; and was about to discharge him, when another person ac- 
cused him of bigamy. On this charge he was remanded till pingees oH 
but on that day no one appeared to give evidence in the case; and he 
was ordered to be discharged, after being repaid about 70/. found on 
his person. There was evidently an attempt on the part of several 
persons in the office to smuggle the prisoner out with as little observa- 
tion as possible. He had scarcely, however, got outside the door, when 
acry ot “ There’s the villain!” was heard from several people, who, it 
appeared, were the witnesses against him, and had been actually pre- 
vented by force from going into the Police-oflice to give evidence. 
The prisoner was taken back, and committed on the charge of bigamy 
after all. 

Miss Clara Mary Benson, a young lady whose connexions are wealthy 
and respectable, was charged at this office, on Wednesday, with stealing 
a gold seal from one of the stands at the Soho Bazaar. The porter of 


| her as she was going out. She went with him to the counter, and laid 


Parliaments.” But what were his principles, if not Whiggish? ‘The | 


truckling, slaving Globe supported him ; and the Times also ; and there 
was a good deal of wheedling and meeting going on to induce Mr. 
Babbage to resign to make way for the Government candidate, Mr. 
Duncombe. At the time this was going on, he had two curious notes 
put into his hand which he would read. These notes would show 
whether any man who had the support of such a Government and such 
a press ought to be elected. 

The notes were addressed by Lord Althorp to Mr. Brougham. — [ Lord 
Brougham.”} Yes, he forgot he was a lord. He knew that giving publicity to 
these notes might be called a breach of confidence ; but where there was dis- 
honour there should be no confidence. Mr. Wakley then read the first note, as 
follows. 


the glove down, but the seal was not in it. Afterwards she went into 
a private room to be searched, and there the seal dropped out of her 
parasol. She had 5. in her purse at the time. Mr. Charles Phillips, 
who appeared as her counsel, contrived to make the witnesses contra~ 
dict themselves in some particulars, but not as to the main fact; and 
the Magistrate held the prisoner to bail ; which was immediately tendered 
by two gentlemen, and accepted. Miss Benson’s mother is at present 
residing on the Continent, and she is only on a visit to London. [The 


/ owner of the recovered seal will find, we doubt not, an excellent market 
| for it. It seldom happens that wealthy and respectable young ladies are 


tried at the Old Bailey for shoplifting. ] 

The man who calls himself William Jackson, and who~is ‘charged 
with the robbery of the Bungay Bank, was reexamined at the Man- 
sionhouse on ‘Tuesday ; when Forrester the Police-officer accused’ him 
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of being a returned transport. It appears that he was transported for 
life in 1829, for robbing the St. Neot’s Banking-house of between 
70001. and 8000/. ; and had been apprehended for that robbery by the 
same officer, Daniel Forrester. He was again remanded. 

Mrs. Dicas, the wife of the noted attorney, was robbed yesterday 
week, by a servant-boy, of money and trinkets to the value of nearly 
4001. ‘The mother of the boy was also charged as an accomplice. A 
good deal of the property was recovered by the Police; and both the 
the prisoners were remanded on Saturday, after an examination before 
the Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Nodder, the Governor of Tothill Fields Prison, shot himself on 
Thursday evening, in the neck, with a pistol-ball. He is not dead, but 
in a dangerous state. He has lately been low-spirited, but from what 
cause is not known. 





The Country. 

Captain George Byng, the Government nominee, was returned for 
Chatham on Thursday, by a majority of 70 over his opponent Mr. 
Ching; the numbers being 262 and 192. In the course of the week, 
there was a good deal of canvassing and speechmaking. General Sir 
John Byng had the intrepidity, when addressing the electors in his 
son’s behalf at one of the electioneering meetings, to guarantee his in- 
dependence of Government, in the following terms— 

He said that it hud come to his knowledge, and was circulated in the town, 
that Captain Byng was the Government candidate. Now, he would ask those 
gentlemen present, who had been canvassed by pee ae Byng, if in soliciting 
their votes he had in a single instance used such influence? ( General cries of 
‘¢ No, no, no!”) He hoped, then, that the friends who then heard him would 
contradict the gross calumny, and disabuse the minds of those who were led to 
believe it; and that they would believe him when he declared, that he would 
sooner cut his right arm off, than allow his son to come to Chatham to make 
use of such influence. 

Mr. Erskine Perry knows at least as much of Chatham as General 
Byng ; and he declared in his letter to the electors, which we published 
last week, that Government might return a black footman, if they 
liked, fur this pure borough. But Captain Byng, it would seem, 
did not make use of their influence; it was only exerted for him. A 
gallant soldier like Sir John Byng should have scorned the miserable 
quibble. 

Mr. Ord, Member for Newport, Isle of Wight, met a considerable 
number of his constituents on the evening of the 17th instant, and 
addressed them at some length in explanation of his conduct relative 
to the offer of a seat at the Treasury Board, recently made him by 
Ministers, and which he had declined, without consulting his consti- 
tuents on the subject. He was afterwards informed that his accept- 
ance of office would be disagreeable to them; though the number of 
the objectors was diminished after the accession of Mr. Abercromby 
to the Cabinet. He would have been opposed, it appeared, by Sir 
Willoughby Gordon, had he vacated his seat. This, Mr. Ord said, 
surprised him, for Sir Willoughby Gordon had professed attachment 
to Ministers. Mr. Ord’s explanation appeared to give satisfaction to 
the meeting. 

Admiral Napier arrived at Portsmouth in the Dutchess of Braganza 
on Wednesday. A deputation of the inhabitants went off in a hand- 
some barge, and met the brave Admiral and his family coming on shore, 
accompanied by the captain of the ship. The barges hove to, and 
gave three cheers. They then proceeded to the King’s stairs, which 
were crowded with persons of all classes, anxiously waiting to receive 
him. So thronged was the High Street, that the gallant Admiral could 
scarcely get through the multitude. The windows were crowded with 
the fair sex, waving their handkerchiefs. 

The Commissioners for Building and Repairing Churches have 
granted 600/. towards the rebuilding of Huddersfield parish church.— 
Leeds Times. 


The inhabitants of Dartford and its neighbourhood were thrown 
into great alarm on Friday last week, by a violent explosion at the 
powder-mills. Men, women, and children, were in an instant seen 
running from all directions towards the seat of the catastrophe, each 
family fearing they hadlost a relative. It was at first reported that two 
men were killed; then, that none had perished, but that several were 
dangeously injured. It was soon ascertained that no lives were lost, but 
that three persons were slightly wounded by being struck with pieces of 
the building ; and one man, named Bonnet, dreadfully burnt—his clothes 
having taken fire, which was extinguished by one of his fellow-work- 
men throwing buckets of water over him. ‘The accident is accounted 
for in this way—During the hour appropriated for dinner (from twelve 
till one) several of the workmen were amusing themselves in the 
meadow where the steam-engine mills are situated, when one of the 
men struck the ball they were playing with, which was covered over 
with netting, within which, no doubt, some gravel and dirt had col- 
lected, directly into the mill. It rolled under one of the stones 
(weighing five tons) and so much friction was produced, that about 
60lbs weight of powder exploded, just as Bonnet was entering the 
mill after the ball, which was found compressed nearly flat. Had the 
wind been ina contrary direction, two or three other mills would pro- 
bably have exploded in succession. 

Two prize-fights took place near Andover, on Tuesday. One of 
the parties, named Noon, died shortly after fighting. The Morning 
Herald, in reference to this disgraceful affair, says the fight 
soeeee © was actually got up by a Member of Parliament, and was attended by 
a number of Zords and Gentlemen, whose names we are in possession of. The 
fight took place on a spot called Hurstbourn Common, four miles from Andover, 
on the Newbury road, and is represented to have been attended by not less than 
10,000 spectators. An inquest on the body of Noon, the victim of this atrocious 
onset, was taken on Wednesday, before the Coroner for the borough of Andover ; 
when a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter” was returned against all the surviving 
parties, but unfortunately not including the titled getters-up and abettors of the 
affray. The parties assembled at Andover as early as this day sennight ; and, 
though their intentions were well known, and were not carried into effect till 
Tuesday, no other steps were taken to prevent the fight, than a precaution on 
the part of the Borough Magistrates, that it should not take place within their 
Jurisdiction.” 

On Thursday sennight, a party of gentlemen from Wolverhampton 
‘went to Chillington to fish, leaving their horses at a public-house at 





Codsall, in health. Three of the horses were afterwards removed from 
the stable and left in an adjoining shed, where some cuttings of a yew- 
tree had been deposited, part of which had been incautiously left with 
some straw; and two of the horses eating it, died in a quarter of an 
hour after they were discovered to be ill. Legal proceedings are about 
to be commenced to recover the value of them from the landlord. — 
Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

Mr. Powell, who shot himself last week at Dover, in consequence, 
as it has been supposed, of hearing of the death of his son at Ascot, 
had the affliction of losing all his sons, five in number, in the course of 
a year. 

The Dean and Chapter of Exeter, in new paving and beautifying 
their ancient cathedral, found last week the leaden coffin of Bishop 
Bitten, who died in 1307. Near the bones of the finger, was discovered 
a sapphire ring set in gold; in the centre of which is engraved a hand, 
with the two forefingers extended in the attitude of benediction.— 
Exeter Gazette. 


The small-pox is now very prevalent in Hudderstield.—Zeeds Times. 





IRELAND. 


A great Protestant meeting is advertised to be held next week in 
Dublin, at which Lords Winchilsea, Wicklow, Roden, and others of 
the same Orange complexion, are expected to aitend. 

Mr. O’Connell has addressed the following letter to the electors of 


Wexford, who are about to choose a successor to their late Member, 
now Lord Carew. 


“ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow?” 
“ London, 18th June 1834, 

“MEN oF WExFrorp—The fate of Ireland isin your hands. An audacious and im- 
hecile Ministry threaten to renew the act which annihilates constitutional rights in 
Ireland, The base and atrocious Whig faction dare to threaten Ireland with slavery. 
Under the pretext of crimes which we hate more than they do, they would deprive 
Irishmen of that freedom which their virtue and patriotic exertions have wrung from 
unwilling taskmasters. 

“ Men of Wexford, what is your opinion of the Coercion Bill? What is your opinion 
of this weak and drivelling Ministry, who presume, without a cause or even a pretext, 
to call for its renewal ? 

“Let me have your answer from the hustings. Isthere any one of you so silly, so 
stupid, as not to see that it is vain to expect any thing but coercion from a non-resident 
Parliament? Is there one of you who must not now see that without the Repeal of the 
Union it is impossible,Ireland should be peaceable or happy ? Send us, then, a Repealer. 
You need not ask for pledges. Send us a Repealer—a known Repealer. 

“Sir T, Esmonde has enrolled himself in the ranks of the Repeal. Whether he de- 
clare himself a candidate or not, of what importance is it, or can it be to you? Return 
him nobly, triumphantly. Show the disastrous Whigs—the bane of Ireland—show 
them you meet their disposition to tyranny by your determination that Ireland shall be 
a nation again. 

“T write amidst the pressure of multiplied aud overpowering avocatiuns. 
enly, however, repeat that the fate of Leland isin your hands, 
of Whig despotism. 
on ‘the Repeal. 


I need 
Scorn the instruments 
Let your county demonstrate that all the worth of Ireland is fixed 
“fam your faithful servant, 
“ Dante O'Connety.” 

The return of a Repealer is said to be certain. In case Sir Thomas 
Esmonde should decline coming forward, a Mr. Cadwallader Waddy 
will be the man of the people. 

On Thursday, the funeral of Dr. Doyle took place in Carlow. The 
procession consisted of the children of the Nunnery and National 
Schools. Nearly a thousand of these are receiving education at 
Catholic schools. They were followed by the members of the chari- 
table societies established in Carlow, and all were decorated with scarfs 
and hatbands. To these succeeded the young gentlemen educated in 
Carlow School, the collegians, and all the respectable inhabitants of 
the town, in deep mourning. The hearse was drawn by six horses. 
Almost every clergyman in the diocese was present. The procession 
passed through the leading streets of the town, and then returned to 
the chapel, in the aisle of which the body was interred. The proces- 
sion was two miles in length, there being more than 20,000 persons in it. 





SCOTLAND. 

The reelection of Mr. Abercromby as Member for Edinburgh took 
place on Monday. Mr. Cunninghame, advocate, proposed him to the 
constituency, in a speech, full of eulogy of the Ministers, as well as of 
the candidate. Dean of Guild Macfie seconded the nomination. No 
other gentleman was proposed; and nearly the whole of the assembly 
held up their hands tor Mr. Abercromby; who was declared by the 
Sheriff to be duly elected. Mr. Abercromby then addressed the elec- 
tors. Hesaid that he would not tire them with recapitulating his Par- 
liamentary conduct, or discussing the various questions which had come 
before the Legislature. Neither could he speak as to particular mea- 
sures which might in future be brought forward. His main principles 
of conduct, however, he had no hesitation in avowing. 

“T have ever (he said) been a Reformer. I was one in times when to be a 
Reformer rendered a man obnoxious. But though I have now lived to see the 
principles of Reform triumph, I have never been a rash, reckless Reformer. I 
have advocated at all times the principles of a steady, systematic, and progres- 
sive reform. It must be obvious to all, that in a country like this, nothing is so 
dangerous as a reckless and headlong alteration in our institutions. Public 
credit, on which the welfare of the nation hangs, might be endangered by rash 
measures. But while I say this, I say with equal confidence, that a steady, re- 
gular, and progressive reform is essential to secure to the people the benetits of 
the Reform Bill. The object of that bill was not to destroy, but to secure re- 
form—that the opinions of the people might be felt, and their influence extended 
to Ministers and Parliament: its object was not to destroy, but to purify and 
to renovate. With these principles I enter the Government ; on these principles 
I invariably acted when I was formerly your Representative; and they are the 
principles which, if I know my own heart, will always regulate my future 
conduct.” 

He alluded to the general support he had received from men of 
different views. 

‘¢ That I should have been received by those friends who originally invited 
me to become a candidate for your support, with that favour which they have 
always shown me, did not surprise me; but I have also received proofs of confi- 
dence from those from whom I was not prepared to expect it: and it is a proud 
circumstance for me, that those with whom I necessarily differ in opinion, hav-~ 
ing recently tried their strength in this city, have had the good sense, and the 
manliness, and the respect for the interests of the city, not again to disturb its 
tranquillity.” 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, who with Sir James Gibson Craig, Mr. 
Henry Cockburn, Mr. Andrew Millar, and Mr. William Tait, occu- 
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pied a prominent position on the hustings, at the Cross, then proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Sheriff; which was carried, and the crowd 
dispersed. 

A strange incident occurred, just before the serious proceedings of the 
day eammenced, which is thus described in the Edinburgh Observer. 

*¢ The well-known John Lawson, portioner in Penicuick, and ex-candidate 
for the representation of Peeblesshire, appeared upon the hustings, with his 
umbrella, cowl, and nowt’s horn. He was introduced to the multitude by Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, as ‘‘ the honourable the Member for Penicuick ;” and 
shook hands cordially with Mr. Abercromby, amidst the cheers and merriment 
of the assembly. At the conclusion, John favoured the company with a tout 
on his horn and a speech.” 

Mr. Abercromby spoke again from the windows of the Merchants’ 
Hall, to the same purport as bis speech from the hustings ; and declared 
his intention of departing immediately for London. 





PMiscelanenus. 

Among the Spaniards who accompanied Don Carlos in the British 
ship Donegal to Portsmouth, is the notorious General Moreno. ‘This 
man, it will be recollected, was Governor of Malaga, when Torrijos 
and his comrades, among whom was Mr. Boyd, a young Irish gentle- 
man, were inveigled into his power, and afterwards shot—that is, 49 
out of 56 of the party were shot. The Times and Courier have been 
exceedingly urgent upon the Government to seize this treacherous ruf- 
fian, and put him on his trial forthe murder of a British subject. 
There is no question at all. that, Moreno decoyed , Torrijos by letters 
and promises of assistance; notwithstanding he has written a letter to 
the Courier denying the charge. Neither is there any,doubt of his 
knowledge that one of his victims was a British subject, although he 
has the assurance to deny this fact also. There is abundant evidence 
to prove all this against him, in the records of the Foreign Office. But 
there is also no doubt, that Torrijos, Boyd, and the rest, landed near 
Malaga with the intention of raising a revolt in. Spain, and that Ferdi. 
nand, the Sovereign de jure and de facto of Moreno, sent him orders to 
shoot his prisoners. Moreno could have saved Boyd if he had chosen 
to.doso; but he did not. The captives were all shot without trial. 
We believe that this is a very usual mode of treating rebels taken with 
arms in their hands; and such undoubtedly were Moreno’s victims 
—It is said that Moreno ought to be tried for the murder; but by what 
law? Not by the law of Spain, for he had: Ferdinand’s approbation of 
his conduct, and was only the instrument of that Royal scoundrel. 
Neither can he be tried by British law; for he ‘is neither a British 
subjectnor was the. offence committed within the British dominions. 
But it is alleged that he should be sent to Spain and vengeance de- 
manded from the existing Government. It is not impossible that the 
demand would be complied with ; but is it the duty_of ourGovernment 
to make the demand? _Is a British subject, making war upon.a friendly 
Government,.still entitled to:the protection of his own? This will 
hardly be asserted. Mr. Boyd had forfeited his strict claim to the in- 
terference of this country in his behalf; and certainly the safe conduct 
granted to Don Carlos and his suite ought not to be breken, even in the 
person of such a wretch as Moreno; who, must. continue to live the 
object of universal execration, unmolested by our Government atleast. 
He is now in London. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde has resigned his situation as Captain of 
the Yeomen of the King’s Guard. : 

The votes of the East India Directors on the appointment of Mr. 
Robert Grant to the Governorship of Bombay, were 13 for and 10 
against it. 

Messrs. Alexander Raphael and John Ilidge were elected Sheriffs 
of London for the ensuing year, at a Common Hall, held on Tuesday, 
being Midsummerday. Sir James Shaw was reelected City Cham- 
berlain. 

In an appeal case before the House of Lords, on Saturday, Lord 
Brougham spoke as follows of Lord Eldon. Sir Charles Wetherell, 
who was addressing their Lordships, said that Lord Eldon had doubts 
on a certain point of the case; whereupon the Chancellor remarked— 

“Lord Eldon have doubts !—people were never more mistaken than in supposing 
that Lord Eldon entertained doubts on any subject ; tor of all men I ever knew, be doubted 
the least ;, he saw a point most quickly, but often delayed his judgment to see the case 
in all its bearings; he was very slow in declaring or changing his opinions. Such is 
the opinion whieh [have myself formed ; such was the opinion I have heard Sir Samuel 
Romilly express ; aud such must have been the opinion of you, Sir Charles Wetherell. 
He was a man of very strong mind; he grasped the points of the question at once, and 
very seldom changed his ojinion, In arguing a case, he would give you an idea that 
he entertained doubts, when he was ou:ly balancing the points of the argument; but 
this he did from a conscientious and scrupulous regard to the justice of the case: so 
that people thought that he was. wavering aud doubting in his opinion, but they never 
were more mistaken.” 

[This*is probably a just view of Lord Eldon’s character; but it is 
considerably at variance with the recorded opinions .of Henry 
Brougham in the House of Cammons, ] 

On Saturday, a meeting was held in the Lady Chapel, St. Saviour’s, 
for the purpose of receiving the final report of the Committee who had 
so successfully managed the funds raised for its restoration, and to 
make a further appeal to the public in favour of the sum which has 
been expended over that raised for the purpose. .The Bishop of Win- 
chester took the chair, and stated the objects of the meeting, and reso- 
lutions in furtherance of the same were adopted. ‘At the conclusion of 
the business, between three and four hundred pounds were collected. 

Letters from Quebec mention the loss of the ship James of 
Limerick, with 11 of her crew and 247 emigrants. The vessel is 
supposed to have foundered, and the.names of the passengers can only 
be exactly ascertained by.reference to the Customhouse-books at 
Limerick. Several of. the; families: had been well to do ir Ireland; 
and they had with them about 3000. in gold, being in most part from 
Rathkeale and its neighbourhood, about. fourteen miles from Limerick. 
When the James left the port, deaths by cholera were daily occurring. 
Another account states, that the James left Limerick on the 8th April, 
with 251 passengers and a crew of :16; experienced. heavy gales on the 
llth, which caused a series of misfortunes: on the 25th it was found 
necessary to resort to the pumps, which were not long engaged before 
it was found that they were choked by the passengers’ potatoes. Find- 
ing all efforts to save the vessel useless, the long-boat and skiff were 
lowered, into which the passengers crowded. Eleven persons were 
saved, including the Captain, surgeon, three male and one female pase 
seiiger. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieut. 

The four candidates for Finsbury are all resolved to put the sincerity 
of their respective friends to the test, by going to the poll on Monday 
next. Of Mr. Pownant, the Ultra Tory, and Mr. Wak ey, the 
Ultra Radical, we shall only say, that-we should very much regret to 
see either of them preferred to Mr. Banrace or Mr. Duncomse. 

The superiority of Mr.’ Bapsace’s intellectual powers and attain- 
ments over those of all his competitors, few will be hardy enough to 
dispute. His mind is one of the first order; and should he obtain a 
seat in Parliament, he will find few. equals in either. House, in scientific 
attainments and the important: faeulty of rendering them subservient to 
the welfare and practical improvement. of his fellow men. Neither is 
Mr. Baspace deficient in what are called business talents. He is not, 
as he truly observed in his speech-fromthe-hustings, the recluse philo- 
sopher that some would describe him to'be. He has lived in the busy 
haunts. of men; he is always alert in the cause of humanity; and is no 
novice in the science of politics, —which, when rightly understood, em- 
braces for; its objvet, not (only the, reform of corrupt institutions in 
Church and State, but the increase of the every-day comforts of man- 
kind. With all these qualifications of a superior. kind, it. would be use- 
less to deny, what indeed we have more than once found cause to la- 
ment, that Mr. BaspaGris deficient in.some of those qualities which are 
so essential to success inthe House of; Commons. He is somewhat too 
nice for a practical politician ; he wants decision of character as a public 
man; and weighs scruples. too. curiously, when promptitude in speak- 
ing and acting is called’ for. Here it is that his competitor, Mr. Dun- 
CoMBF, bas a manifest advantage over him. No one can fora moment 
compare the intellectual quelities of the two rival candidates ; but Mr. 
Duncomze’s physical powers and practice as a politician are far supe- 
rior to those of Mr. Bassace. Mr. Duncomse has proved himself to 
be the possessor, of, personal energy. .He speaks well and fluently in 
defence of the Liberal opinions he has uniformly avowed in Parlia- 
ment. Such men as he is—Liberal in their opinions, active and reso- 
lute in maintaining them—are much needed at present in the House of 
Commons. We therefore come to the conclusion that the electors of 
Finsbury would do well to elect either of these gentlemen; who are 
both perfectly justified in polling their last voter, without regard to: 
mere party arrangements or remonstrances. The choice lies not with 
them, but with the electors; who will be well represented in the main, 
let them choose either Mr. Bassace or Mr.*Duncomse. It is almost 
in vain to expect to find the qualifications of both united in one Mem- 
ber: they must select for themselves the man whom they deem most 
useful, in the present state of Parliament and the country. 





Mr. Thomas. Payne, the publisher, of the Morning Post, appeared at 
the bar of the House of Lords this afternoon, in compliance with their 
Lordships’ order, to.answer for the breach of privilege committed by 
the Morning Post in the article which appeared in that paper yesterday. 
In reply to,a number of questions by Lord Broucuam, Mr. Payne 
stated, that although he was the publisher of the paper, and the nominal 
printer, he was not the actual printer; that he had no control whatever 
over the articles inserted in it; that he did not always even read them ; 
and that he never knew what the paper contained until it was published to 
all the world. Hesaid that a Mr. Peedleston, who lived in London, 
but he did not .know where, was the editor; had the control of the 
paper; and came to the office every day except Saturday. Upon the 
motion of Earl Grey, and at. the request. of Lord Broucuam (who 
said that the publisher, though technically and legally, was not morally 


liable for the libel), Mr. Payne was discharged; and Mr. Peedleston — 


ordered to.attend at the bar.of the House on Monday next. 

Lord Broucuam said also, that he thought it very bad taste in the 
Morning Post to aggravate its offence by such an article as had appeared 
in this morning’s paper. And the Duke of WerELLINGTON remarked, 
that be did not think it any libel on Lord Brougham to state. that he 
had given the advice imputed to him, even if he had not givenit. A 
remark which proved the learned Oxonians entire misconception of the 
question before the House. 


If we may trust the contents of an anonymous communication, writ- 
ten ina very. clerkly hand, the n: w. First Lord of the Admiralty is busy~ 
ing himself in the details of his department, with a view to a reduction 
of its. expenditure. We are told that at least 15,0002. a year willbe 
saved by the removal.of the Admiralty to Somerset House ; the reduc- 
tion of one, principal..and. one ,junior Lord; the transfer of the In- 
spectorship. of Marines to another.department ; and a saving in the cost 
of managing the,Medical department. 


The Congress of Vienna broke up on the evening of the 12th instant. 
The resolutions adopted by the assembled Ministers are to be laid before 
each Government, for its formal sanction, before they are promulgated. 
One of these resolutions, itis said, goes to prevent any bookseller from 
opening a shop, until licensed and registered by his Government ! 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuangoe, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
The English Stock Market has evinced more firmness this week, and some 
improvement in prices has taken place. This result is attributable to the cessation 
of the sales on neeount of Commissioners for the Reduction of the Debt, which 
have: been*discontinued. ©The closing price of Consols: for Account to-day..is 


92§.3. Exchequer Bills:are at-our Jast.quotations. «Money has become more + 


abundant, in consequence of the partial liquidation of the Dissented 4 per Cent. 
Stock. The transactions in the English Funds have, however, been on a very 
limited scale. The ulation in § anish Cortes Bonds still continues; and 
those Securities have fluctuated considerably for. some days. .A_disposition. to 
realize was manifested by the holders; and on Wednesday the Bonds were de- 
pressed to 464. They however recovered on that day to 47}; und continued 
within } per cent. of that price till this morning, when some very large pur- 
chases soon forced them above 48; at which price a sale of 100,000 was effected 
for Tuesday next. The eagerness of the purchasers for the Account soon 
absorbed this supply ; and the price continued to improve till the close of busi- 
ness, at which time it was 494 3. 


The Portuguese Regency Stock has been in great demand to-day :- the market 
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was in a languid state all the week, fluctuating between 78 and 78}; in the 
course of the afternoon a rise of more than J per cent. oceurred, and the closing 
price of Bonds is 79} § for Money, and 793 § for 15th July. Among other 
financial arrangements which M. Menv1zaset is believed to have succeeded in 
making at Lisbon. is one by which the Bonds of the various Portuguese Loans 
are to be received by the Government, at the rate of 85 per cent. in payment of 
the purchase-money of Church and National property, large sales of which are 
now going on in Portugal; hence the impetus given te the market to-day. If 
this rumour be correct, it is quite clear that much firmness will thus be given to 
the financial system of Portugal ; the details of which have hitherto been so ably 
conducted by the gentleman alluded to. ‘ ad 
In the other Foreign Funds, the business has been of a very trifling character. 
Some depression has occurred in the South American Stocks ; but they have 
generally recovered their prices, though cf are still below the high quotations 
which they had reached some time ago. The great success which has attended 
the speculation in Spanish Stock, has given an impulse to similar operations in 
the hitherto neglected Bonds of the Transatlantic States; but there does not 
seem to be any thing in the condition of the various countries whose Bonds are 
current in this market, which justifies any anticipation of the reestablishment of 
their national credit, or the restoration of that financial regularity which can 
be the companion only of order and good government—two principles im which 
most of the new Republics are lamentably deficient. { 
SatrurpAy;. TWELVE O'clock. 
Consols for Account are rather lower than yesterday, the. present price being 
92} §. In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has been as high as 504; buta 
decline from that point has occurred, in consequence of intelligence received from 
Amsterdam of.a fall of 3 per cent..in the price of Cortes Bonds in ‘that city ; 
the Stock has been as low as 49}, and is now 493 §. | Portuguese Regency 
Bonds have been at 797 for this Account, and 804 for 15th July, but have siuce 
fallen, and are now 79} 3. 
Saturpay, Fotr o’ciock. 
Consols for Account close at 924 §. In the Foreign Market, Spanish and 
Portuguese Bonds close within a shade of the morning’s prices, and the other 
Foreign Stocks have been quite neglected. 





3 per Cent. Consols,...... shut Dutch 24 per Cents, .....+- 524 ¢ 
Ditto for Account......+.-. 924 § French 3 per Cents .......58 —=— 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities shut Greek; 1833,5 per Cents.... —— 
Bank Stock...... Seepuvere 215 4 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 45 4 
India Stock ...-.e.+eeeeees shut Portuguese 5 per Cents..... 798 & 
Exchequer Bills...+.+.... -« 49 50 Do. Regency Scrip,5perCent 794 4 
Belgian 5 per Cents. - 197% 8t Prussian.1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . - 76t ¥ Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 1054 106 
Danish 3 per Cents......- oo 44 752 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 49 % @ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At'Gravesend, June 24th, Wave, Goldsmith, from Van Diemen’s Land. 
25th, Lady MtNaghtan, Faith, from Bengal; Rubicon, Smith ; and Esther, Clarkson, 
from New South Wales. 26th, Alexander, Waugh; and Lord Eldon; Dawson, trom 
Bengal; Royal Admiral, Fotheringham ; and Loehiel, Miller, from New South Wales; 
Sir John R. Reid, Hay; and Surry, Veale, from Van Diemen’s Land; and Clarence, 
Trail, from the Cape. Off Dover, 23d, Eliza. Sutton, from Bengal. “26th, Thomas and 
Alfred, Pasley, from Mauritius ; and Universe, Scott, from Singapore. At Deal, 24th, 
David Clark, Ryan, from China; and Kersewell; Wells, from the Cape: Off Falmouth, 
23d, Staffa; Scales; and 24th, Tyne, Brown, from Mauritius, At’ Liverpool, 2tst, 
Bland, Caller, from Bengal. 22d, John Heyes, Worthington, from’ ditto; and Mary 
Catherine. Jones, from Bombay. At St. Helena, May 5th, Bencoolen, Powell, from 
Manilla. 7th, Symmetry, Stevens, from Ceylon; and Town of Ross, Allen, from Mau- 
ritius. At the Cape, April 3d, Jessie, ‘Troup, from Liverpool ; and Eliza Jane, Fi: dlay, 
from Mauritius. 4th, Claudine, Walker, from London; and 11th, Belle Alliance, 
Arkoll, from ditto. At Bombay, Huron, Hardy, from Liverpool ;) Duncan, Gibb, from 
Dublin; and William, Roger, from the Clyde. At Madras, Feb. 25th, Bolton, 
Fremlin, from London. At New South Wales, Jan. 19th, Royal Sovereign, Hender- 
son. from Dublin. Feb. lst, Martha, Sanderson; from London. 2d, Eleanor, Mann, 
from ditto, 4th, Princess Victoria, Bisset, from Liverpool ; and 7th, Bolina, Storr, from 
London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, June 20th, Intrepid, Robinson for Ceylon ; 22d, Macqueen, 
Thompson, for Kengal; and Duke of Buccleugh, Henning, for Madras; and 25th, 
Grecian, Smith, for Mauritius. | From Liverpool, 2st, Gilmore, Lindsay, for Bombay ; 
and John March, Clucas, for ditto; and 24th, Fatima, Fethers, for Bengal. 

Saturpay Mornina. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sandwich, Nosworthy, from the Cape. Off Brighton, 
Vibelia, Stephenson, from Van Diemen’s Land; and St. Helena, Long, from the Cape. 
At Liverpool Skeen, Boyd, from Mauritius. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 20th inst., in Connaught Square, the Lady of Wittram Hewry, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 21st inst., Lady Marta Somerrvitte, of a daughter. 

On the 20th inst., at Warwick, the Hon. Mrs. Woopmass, Lady of Charles Woodmass, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 234d inst., at Chiddingfold Rectory, Surry, the Lady of the Rev. G, F, Everert, 
of a son. 

On the 21st inst., at Stourbridge, Mrs. Pattie WoprnousgE, of a daugliter. 

On the 24th inst., in James Street, Buckingham Gate, the Lady of JosrpH Pease, 
Esq., M.P., of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 21st inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Lieutenant-Colonel De Lacy 
Evans, M.P. for Westminster, to Joserre, retict of Philip Hughes, Esq., of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, danghter of the late Colonel Robert Arbuthnott. 

On the Qlst inst., at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, Spencer Lamuerrt, Esq., of Acre 
Lane, Brixton, to Saran, widow of the late John Tyler, Esq., of Newington Place, 
Kennington. 

On the 19th inst., at Llangattock Church, the Reverend R. W. P. Davies, of Court 
Ggollen, to Caartorte Ann, only child of the late Edward Morgan, Esq., of Llan- 
gattock Place, both in the county of Brecon. 

On the 24th inst., at Broadwater, Sussex, Wint1am Macrean, Esq., of Denmark 
Hill, Surry, to Frances Susan, youngest daughter of the late John Dennett, Esq., of 
Storrinuton. 

On the 26th inst., at the District Church of All Souls, Marylebone, Groner Best, of 
Bretiands, Surry, and of the Middle Temple, Esq.,; to Evizaseru GroreGiana ANN 
third daughter of the late General and Lady Elizabeth Loftus, 

DEATHS, 

On the 23d inst., at Bath, in her 72d year, Lady Fraser, the widow of the late Sir 
William Fraser, Bart., having only survived the greatly-lamented death of her third 
and last surviving son, Sir James John Fraser, Bart., by the space of 18 days. 

On the 2istinst., at his seat of Stoke Park, Bucks, in his 75th year, Joun Penn, Esq., 
Goveruor of Portland. heretofore a Proprietary and Hereditary Governor of the Pro- 
vince, now State, of Pennsylvania, in North America. 

Qn the 19th inst., at Holcote Reetory, Bedfordshire, Junta, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Smith, and sister of John Fleming, Esq., of Stopeham Park, Hants. 

On the 2ist inst., in his 68th year, Sir,Danien Baytey, who, for upwards of twenty 
naa tilled the office of his Majesty’s Consul General in Russia, and of agent tu the 
Russia Company at St. Petersburg. 

On the 26th inst., inv Sackville Street, Sir Grtrert Briane, Bart, in his 84th year. 

On the 23: iust., at Ludlow, in her 87th year, Mrs, Rogers, relict of the late Charles 
Rogers, Esq.. of Ludlow, and of Stanage Park. 

Gn the 10th inst., suddenly, at Strauraer,, Epwarp Hevens, in his 102d year; he 
was in the engagement at Quebee when Wolfe fell. He retained his faculties to the 
last. an‘! walked to Newton Stewart, a distance of 26 miles, in one day, in the month 
of May last. 

On the 23d nit., at his residence; at Guteside, near Kilsyth, in lis 104th year 
Rowsrrr M:ia.ar ; he retained all his faculties until the last, particularly his memory. 
He had teen blind for 53 years; was bred a blacksmith, aud recollected  erfectly of the 
day of the battle of Falkixk, He died in the same house in which he was born, 
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THE LORDS AND THE ELECTION PURIFICATION BILLS. 


WE call the attention of the country to the extraordinary political farce 
now acting in the House of Lords, on the subject of the notorious cor- 
ruption of the rotten constituencies of Warwick, Liverpool, Stafford, 
and Hertford. Bills were sent up from the Commons two months 
since. The Peers directed the reprint of the evidence, but they seem 
to treat it asa dead letter; inasmuch as they rehear the whole, and 
make no use or reference to the Commons Reports, except to establish 
self-contradiction of witnesses. The first and only bill yet taken up 
by the Lords, is the Warwick Bill. This important measure has only 
passed through one stage—the formality of a first reading; and after 
the lapse of eight weeks, since the commencement of the evidence at 
the bar, their Lordships appear only to have devoted the fraction of 
twenty-two days to the inquiry, and in actual time barely fifty hours ! 
In this period, by the printed summary of evidence before us, it appears 
that their Lordships have examined nearly one hundred witnesses; that 
fifty persons are more or less tainted with bribery, as givers or takers ; 
and that the bribers were, among others, members of the Corporation, 
and Committee-men in the interest of Sir CHARLES GREVILLE. Up- 
wards of thirty publicans have been examined, who’ kept open houses 
for treating during the whole election, before and after the teste of the 
writ; a great proportion of the treating being after the arrival of 
the writ, and including the last day of the poll. The gross amount 
of this corrupt expenditure is already proved, on one side, to have ex- 
ceeded 4000/., besides the cost of bribery, and various other species of 
rank corruption. The three principal bribers: have absconded, and 
avoided: their Lordships’ summonses; and it has been proved that 
nearly twenty sham suits—known under the term of ‘discovery’ ac- 
tions *—have been collusively brought by the bribers -against one 
another and their fellow-corruptionists. Yet still their’ Lordships’ con- 
scientious scruples are not satisfied! Only half the inquiry has been 
completed ; and the bill seems to be in a lingering consumption, and 
likely to die a natural death by the premature close of the session. We 
have attended several days, and rarely seen a popular, Peer -onm the 
Ministerial side; except Lord Dunnam, Lord: Rapwnor,: Lord:Mout- 
GRAVE, and the Bishop of HErerorp (if indeed the Bishop ought to be 
counted). On the Opposition side sits Lord Wynrorp (his nephew, 
Mr. Knapp, being the junior counsel against the bill), Lord’ L¥np- 
HuRST, the Duke of CuMBERLAND, the Duke of ‘WELLINGTON; and 
some ten or twenty Tory Lords. From the commencement of the in- 
quiry,' Lord Wyxrorp (who occasionally sits. as judge in) thé absence 
of the Lord Chancellor), has ingeniously mustered every legul-and pos- 
sible objection to evidence in favour of this measure of locul reform ; ee- 
casionally avowing the most intense anxiety to detect corruption ! 

Such is the judicial exhibition in this extraordinary tribunal, and such 
the disposition to destroy some of the most important results of Reform. 
If such are the state and prospects of one bill, whatare the hopes of the 
country for Liverpool, Stafford, and Hertford? © Stafford will doubt- 
less be disfranchised, because it unluckily possesses no noble patron, and 
is therefore adopted by that eccentric Reformer Lord ELLENtOROUGH. 
But we again declare the whole anomalous procedure in the House of 
Peers to be ridiculous. 





MADAME DARUSMONT’S LECTURES ON SOCIAL REFORM. 


Curiosity and the fame of Frances Wricut’ led us' to the’ Free- 
mason’s Hall on Thursday evening, to hear this clever champion of 
female independence, who now bears’ the matron name of: Madame 
Darvusmont, lecture on Social ‘Reform. The great room was about 
one-third filled with a respectable and attentive audience, among whom 
were several literary men and many ladies. At the upper end of ‘the 
hall, on a raised platform, stood the lady, dressed in bluek, with-a white 
muslin kerchief tied over her hair and under her chin. ‘She is of good 
Stature, and mature age, with: handsome and expressive! features ; and 
she spoke in a soft and:musieal voice, with clear and deliberate enun- 
ciation, from a little book in her hand ; employing, asocedsion required, 
free and natural gestures and appropriate expression to enforee her sen- 
timents. Her discourse lasted about an hour arid‘d half, and was 
faintly cheered now and then: but the scanty applauses: were: elicited 
rather by the eariiestness and eloquence of the’ fair: speaker, than the 
substance of her address. Her observations were indeed more remark- 
able for justness than novelty: ber ideas were more gracefully: ex- 
pressed than Jucidly arranged: the lecture, in. short, ‘was little better 
than a string of truisms dressed in flowery language. All we could 
gather from it was, that the speaker possessed a remedy for the illness 
of society, which she promised to propound in another lecture. The 
only clue to her specifie that we could lay hold of was, that mankind 
should not be content to live “ under the reign of printed speech, ’ but 
seek to know “the whole of things.” How this knowledge of the 
universe is to be obtained without books, we have yet to learn. 





STATISTICS OF SWEDEN. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT WHO HAS’ RECENTLY VISITED THE COUNTRY. 


[This article appeare ' iv a part of our impression last week. It is now inserted in the 
remainder, tur the use of those who take'the latest edition ] ; 
Ir may be advanced with perfect safety, that no part of Europe at-pre- 
sent offers such advantages to new commercial or manufacturing specu- 
lations as Sweden. If the real state of things should be made known 
in England, private individuals of fortune, as well as large associations, 
would undoubtedly turn their attention towards the Gulf of Bothnia; 
where, in consequence of a total absence of competition, Jarge and 
quick returns of capital can be effected with comparatively very little 
risk or trouble. 
Sweden enjoys the highest degree of true liberty under a constitu- 
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tional government, which affords, if possible, a greater protection to 
person and property than that which has brought England to her pre- 
sent eminence. The natural hospitality of the Swede opens his house 
and heart to foreigners, but more particularly to Englishmen, and the 
sole fact of being English acts as a powerfal introduction throughout 
Sweden. 

The country abounds in the chief materials for all manufacture— 
‘* woods, metals, and water-power ;” but yet industry stands at a low 
ebb, for want of capital and spirit of enterprise, although enjoying great 
advantages from protecting duties! It is more difficult to name one 
trade in which a combination ofskill! andcapital would not be produc- 
tive of large gains, than to enumerate all which would be certain of 
success. Ourcloth manufactures are unable to supply one-fourth of 
the demand; and the importation of cloth being prohibited, the agri- 
cultural classes are compelled to use such coarse stuff as their own rude 
looms can supply. Flannel, blankets, carpeting, bombazine, and cotton 
goods, being, like cloth, either prohibited or encumbered with an enor. 
mous import-duty, and sold at from 50 to 60 per cent. dearer than in 
England, afford an excellent opening for speculation. 

It is well known that Sweden possesses the best material for steel, 
and that it ought to supply the world with cutlery ; instead of which, it 
now imports a great deal for home use. The iron-foundries are im- 
perfect and insufficient; in consequence, iron castings, for which the 
demand is daily increasing, stand at the enormous price of from 12/. to 
171. per ton, whilst the same weight of pig ironis sold under 3i. sterling. 
A practical man will, on the first investigation, find that Sweden might 
manufacture steam-engines and build steam-vessels considerably cheaper 
than any other country; and a large establishment for that purpose 
would for some time find full employment in the Baltic navigation, 
where a great number of steam-boats are yet wanted. Able workmen 
may be found in abundance. The prices of the necessaries of life are 
very moderate, and the taxes on manufactures hardly worth naming. 

Stockholm at present promises great advantages to a large porter and 
ale brewer, as well as to a manufacturing chemist. If a company should 
undertake to light the capital with gas, the returns would undoubtedly 
answer every expectation. An English colony is forming in the part of 
Stockholm that is best calculated for manufacturing establishments. 
Manufacturers of all kinds, artisans, and machine-makers, are invited 
to join the colony. If they possess a small capital, sufficient to begin 
business upon, and continue their industrious and regular habits, a for- 
tune will be made here in a far shorter time than in England. On the 
part of Government, every thing that can facilitate their success may be 
depended upon. 

The Northern provinces of Sweden will be found to possess all the 
qualifications for attracting extensive commercial and mining specula- 
tions. They contain, amongst numerous others, a mountain of iron, 
called the Geslivari, measuring 4} miles in length by 3 in width ; and 
the quality of the ore is such, that portions of it have been forged 
directly into nails by the peasants, and averages 63 per cent., which, if 
well treated, is not inferior to the Oregrund iron now exclusively ex- 
ported to Sheffield for the steel manufactures. Other masses of iron 
situate further from the coast, as the Rirukowara, the Handiwara, the 
Luozziwara, contain an ore averaging 70 per cent. Several mountains 
are known to have yielded gold, silver, lead, loadstone, and copper,— 
the latter of which undoubtedly exists in abundance, and of an uneom- 
monly rich quality. With the very limited spirit of speculation, even 
when benefit might be derived from less expense and trouble, it is not 
to be expected that the most remote and thinly-inhabited parts of Swe- 
den should have been the objects of any serious researches after mine- 
rals. Some persons, often without experience, have made discoveries, 
but want of means has generally prevented them from following up 
their advantages. Numerous copper mines, of which one is known to 
have produced from 100 to 130 tons per annum, were, in the latter part 
of the 17th century, abandoned. The cause is not known, but must 
probably be attributed to destruction of the machinery, either by the 
enemy or by accident; while the ensuing warfare of CHaRLEs the 
Twelfth, the plague, and subsequent poverty of the country, caused 
their very existence to be overlooked ; and in fact, they have never 
since been cleared. t 

In all probability, Lapland possesses the richest mineral treasures in 
Europe. Capital is required to turn them to account, such as cannot 
be raised in this country; therefore will they not be brought to light 
until foreigners of enterprise and skill resolve to overcome the existing 
obstacles. The woods are more than sufficient to supply the furnaces, 
forges, saw-mills, and ship-yards. Charcoal is sold as low as from 8d. 
to Is. 4d. per 48 bushels. The immense forests, which are not in the 
neighbourhood of water- power, may be bought for a mere trifle ; and by 
the use of steam saw-mills in such situations, the cost of deals would 
be very low. 

The exports of the Northern provinces may be calculated at 

4,000 tons of iron, which might be many fold doubled. 

70,000 barrels of tar, cost 5s. to 5s. 6d. 

100,000 logs of timber, cost 2d. per cubic foot. 

50,000 spars. 

100,000 dozen 35-inch deals, cost 4s. to 8s. 

60,000 barrels of turpentine, cost 15s. 

50,000 fathoms of firewood, cost 2s. to 3s.. 6d 

20,000 reindeer skins, cost 2s. to 4s. 6d. 

30,000 calf-skins, cost 6d. to 8d. 

-50 tous of feathers, cost 50/ 
50 tons of glue, cost 251. 
40 tons of reindeer-horns, cost 8/. 
100 tons of butter, cost 301. 

Besides an enormous quantity of game. Cut granite will form a consi- 
derable and profitable article of exportation as ballast to the timber- 
ships. Glass-houses are worked, though indifferently, yet with good 
profit, on account of the great demand for the article and the uncom- 
mon cheapness of raw materials, while from the inadequacy of the sup- 
ply and from the inferior quality of the article manufactured, a very 
large quantity is imported. The trade of the Northern provinces with 
other countries is not direct, but goes by Stockholm; in consequeice 
of which it is carried on under great disadvantages, as will appear from 
the annexed calculation. 

Ship-building is one of the most natural branches of industry for the 

North of Sweden. — Fine ships, ready from the stocks, cost 2/, 10s. per 





ton. — Good sailors may be hired on the coast at wages not exceeding 
one-third of what English ships pay their crews; so that the produce 
may be delivered in England at far lower prices than any other country 
can afford to sell at. 

Although the constitution of Sweden recognizes no monoply, never- 
theless, from the anxiety of the Government to foster and promote the 
commerce of the Northern provinces, a company possessed of suflicient 
capital might obtain such privileges as would enable it to derive the 
greatest advantages from the trade throughout the provinces between 
Hernosand and Haparanda, as well as at the same time to confer incal- 
culable benefits on the country, by rousing the energies of its inhabitants 
and directing their attention to the abundant and in many instances 
untried resources of their native land. It requires little foresight to 
predict the success of an undertaking based on such a foundation ; for 
with the increase of population, which will necessarily and rapidly 
follow, will the means of extended commerce increase. 

Business of considerable extent in Colonial and English manufac. 
tured goods, in exchange for tallow, hides &c. might be transacted 
between the North Bothnia and the interior of Finland and Russia, by 
the aid of some travellers, who should direct the attention of the Rus- 
sian inland merchants to a spot where the extensive frontier during the 
long winter offers great facility of introducing into Russia such goods 
as, although prohibited or charged with an enormous duty, have become 
necessary articles there. 

So many commercial speculations have, during the last ten years, 
proved miserable failures, from the incomplete, false, or interested ac- 
counts on which they were founded, that this statement claims no au- 
thority; but it is earnestly desired, that such investigation may take 
place into its truth, as it is confidently believed will make manifest the 
importance of the proposed undertakings, and verify the information 
here given. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XVII. 
THE MONOPOLIST ELECTIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Paris, 25th June 1834. 

Sir—“ Nous sommes aujourd’hui, ce que nous etions hier,” said the im- 
mortal Sievers to the States-General, after the old Monarchy of the Carers 
had uttered, in the presence of that assembly, some of its vain and powerless 
menaces. The friends of liberty in France are obliged to-day to adopt the 
same language, and, in reply to the empty mirth, idle ribaldry, and savage joy 
of the Doctrinaries and Juste Milieu, are compelled to say—‘ Laugh on! 
laugh on! *¢ We are to-day the same as we were yesterday.’” I mean in plain 
terms, that the Monopolist Elections in France have not surprised, deceived, or 
alarmed us; that we never expected to gather figs from thorns or grapes from 
thistles ; that if, with such Ministers, such laws, such an electoral system, and 
such a French constituency, any other result had occurred, we should have been 
disposed to believe in the subversion of the order of nature—should have ex- 
pected to see the rivers of the world flowing towards instead of from their 
source—should have substituted in our minds causes for effects, and effects for 
causes—and should have anticipated the speedy commencement of Mr. Invine’s 
reign of miracle and wonderment. In my last letter, I endeavoured to prepare 
you for the then anticipated results of the elections in France, by transmitting 
you the details of a most interesting conversation held in my presence between 
ARMAND CarreL and A. B. an Englishman. If your readers perused 
that letter with attention, they are prepared to learn that the Monopolists 
have done their duty to themselves, their principles, and their party; 
that they have elected those who faithfully represent the men who have 
returned them; that as their constituents are lovers of wealth more than 
of liberty, of ease more than of improvement, and of tranquillity more 
than of civilization, so their representatives are prepared to sell their 
votes to the Doctrinaire Cabinet, and to pass all such laws, budgets, taxes, 
loans, and violations of the Constitution, as may be demanded of them. The 
Monopolists have been perfectly consistent. At Paris, they have rejected 
Ovitton Barrot, Araco, Larirre, Duronr pe L’EurE, SALVERTE, 
Davnov, Berarp, and CuarpeEL; and in the Departments the same clique 
have refused to have upright, honest, enlightened, or patriotic Deputies, and 
have turned out such men as De LupreE, BricqueviLLE, AUDRY DE Fuyra- 
veAu, De CorceLies, SALVERTE, VERGER D’ARGENTON, Gencral BER- 
TRAND, and a host of others who made the Revolution of July—raised the 
Throne of the Barricades—headed the people in the strects—saved property from 
destruction, and Jife from peril—and to whom at least these ungrateful renegades 
now in office owe all their power, influence, and even perhaps existence. But 
all this is perfectly consistent. The Monopolists do not want liberty, but gold 
—do not care for a charter, but for trade and commerce—do not desire that 
France should advance at the head of civilization, but only that she should 
be on good terms with the fag-end of the Holy Alliance—and are fully pre- 
pared to get back to Legitimacy and the Restoration whenever this can be 
done without conyuision. They do not, it is true, elect many Legitimists just 
now, because they fear lest the Legitimists should endanger the success of the 
Counter-revolution, by pressing it on too quickly, and by opening too soon the 
eyes of the country to the destinies which await her. But if many avowed 
Legitimists are not returned, a vast number have nearly been so; and four-fifths 
of the present Ministerial supporters weep and groan and grieve over the fact that 
a revolution was ever made. Why, in Paris alone, look at the contest which has 
just terminated between Larirre and Lerenvre. Larirre was the man of 
the Revolution; Leresvre, the man of the Counter-revolution. Larirre 
was the man who dictated in his own hétel to Turers and MicNet, 
the proclamation which was first issued in favour of the Duke of OrLEANs. 
Leresvre at that time was the man who went about canvassing the mercantile 
aristocracy in favour of the eldest branch of the house of Bourbon, and against 
the danger of changing the national colours. Larirre was the man who was 
charged by the Houses of Parliament to present the crown to Louis Pitre. 
LeresBvre was the man who refused to sign the document which called Louis 
Puitie tothe throne. Since then, Larirre has remained the same; but 
Leresvre has partially changed. He has adopted the Monarchy of the Revo- 
lution, without adopting the Revolution itself. He has taken Louis Puivir as a 
necessity, and now is an out-and-out Orleanist ; but he is so not from love, but 
from avarice, from fear, from an instinctive horror of change : and now Lreres- 
VRE is one of the most active and insolent representatives of the Counter-revo- 
lution, not against Lours Puinip, but against all public liberties. Larirre 
had but 702 votes, whilst Leresvre had 920. I told you, in the first letter I 
wrote to the Spectator, that the Counter-revolution was advancing with ra- 
pidity, and that we were being hurried on to a third Restoration. You thought 
that my imagination had been excited, and that I magnified the evils I appre- 
hended. No such thing. Iknew what must be the result of Monopolist Elec- 
tions; I knew that the Doctrinaires were prepared to go to all lengths in order 
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to assure themselves a majority; and I knew that there was an abundant harvest 
to be reaped by a Minister who would (Ist) press on the elections months before- 
hand, to prevent the 25,000 young electors from having aright to vote,—who 
would (2d) fix such days for the elections as should be least agreeable and 
favourable to their opponents,—who would (3d) enforce most rigorously not 
only the oath of allegiance, but also prohibit the Royalist and Republican electors 
from protesting against such oath,—who would (4th) utter and publish and 
circulate all sorts of slanders and reproaches directed against their political op- 
ponents, to discredit them in the eyes of their electors,—who would (5th) offer 
new bridges, new churches, new roads, new canals, new halls, new markets, 
public libraries, and every sort of local improvement, to those districts which 
should elect only Counter-revolutionary Deputies,—who would (6th) confer 
titles, advancement, and even money on those who engaged to vote for Minis- 
terial candidates,—who would (7th) resort to every low and petty expedient to 
keep those from voting who would not support the Doctrinaire representative. 
And further than this, I knew the corruption of the Monopolists, and their desire 
to be yet further corrupted, and the full intention of the Minister to gratify their 
desires and expectations by offering sops and bribes to each electoral dog 
who would accept them. And it was therefore that I told you, months ago, 
that we were rapidly marching not only towards the principles, but even to- 
wards the men of the Restoration. And, without any vanity, am I not entitled 
to ask, if my anticipations are not realizing, and if my fears are not being con 
firmed by the Monopolist Elections of 1834? I know that we shall be told by 
the ignorant and“superficial, that we are not so returning; but what says M. 
Rover Cottarp—even M. Cottarp—who was President of the Chamber of 
Deputies many times under the Restoration? What says he, the most 
enlightened of the Doctrine school, to the electors of Vitré, who have returned 
him ? 

“ Whom have we now occasion to fear? No one but ourselves. We have now to 

fear lest we should sacrifice the cause of liberty, which we have purchased so dearly, to 
a love of power,” 
And remember, this is the admission, not of a Republican, or Royalist, or Li- 
beral ; it is the admission of Royer Contarp, the chief of the Doctrine, but 
who is now far outstripped by his puny coadjutors, Persiz, ViIENNET, 
Tuiers, [AuBERt, and evenGuizot. Royer Cottarp knows and feels, that 
the school to which he belongs, and which he hopes to govern and to guide, but 
which will, as usual, elude and deceive him, is a school which hates liberty— 
which is opposed to freedom—which will urge on the new Royalty to the same 
faults as the old one—which will call once more for the famous September or- 
dinances of the Duke Decazes. So Rover Corrarp is in a panic of fear ; 
and he tells his electors, that now they have most reason to fear themselves. 
Thus, even the chief of ‘the Doctrine” perceives to what we are hastening, and, 
with the inspiration which is inseparable from true talent, points out before- 
hand the rocks which will beset and the shoals which will interrupt us. 

And allow me furthermore to reply to those who say that these elections of 
1834 do not prove that we are going back instead of forwards, by pointing out 
the falling off—the great falling off—in the number of voters in some of the Paris 
elections. Let us take seven as specimens of the rest—and they are not the 
most striking. 





In the 3d arrondissement, in 1831, 1230 electors voted. In 1834, only 921 
In the 4th é 1108 ryt ave see 842 
In the 5th 940 oa sks ei 896 
In the 6th 1360 ae _ ee §=—:1185 
In the 7th 945 ose és 763 
In the 9th 547 tee er 488 
In the 12th 512 <a = 457 

6642 5512 


Thus, in only seven arrondissements of Paris, 1130 electors voted in 1831, who 
did not vote at all in 1834. And do not imagine that this is because the num- 
ber of electors inscribed on the lists is fewer. On the contrary, the number is 
greater; but the Monopolists are for leaving all to the Government—the Pa- 
triots are discouraged by persecutions, and even prosecutions, fines, and im- 
prisonments ; and, in one word, the Counter-revolution is marching. 

But these results are natural, such as every man who understands the question 
might foresee, and such as should excite no astonishment, but only pain and in- 
dignation at the causes and the authors of these calamities. For let me call 
your attention to another fact, which I beg you will remember, and which will 
serve as a useful key to enable you fully to understand all these Monopolist Elec- 
tions. 


Souls, 
The population of Paris and its immediate suburbs, in 1834, 
BIMOUMLG OO, <0 sccucesssscasveavocsceses Pedaiclakswaessersescsetesbee - 935,082 
The electors inscribed in lists amount, in 1834, to.............. 14,651 
or one out of every 55 persons, and no more. 
The electors who voted in 1834 only amount t0..........s00000- 11,475 


or one out of every 80 persons, and no more. 

The Ministerial votes amount in 1854 to........ Gidedasdeeseses + 6,908 
or about one out of every 145 persons. 

And yet, notwithstanding this state of things and this deplor- 
able Electoral law, still the independent votes, in 1834, have 
amounted ia Paris and its suburbs to......... nhngsb eee vesindeeka do 4,567 

It is wonderful, under such a law, and amongst the privileged classes, to find 
so many who are patriotic and independent, as the privileged have alone the 
right of voting. But remember, that in Paris and its environs only one 
out of every 145 persons has voted for the Ministerial candidate; that 
only one out of every 65 persons has the right of voting at all; and 
that only one out of 80 persons took any part whatever in the elec- 
tion at Paris and the suburbs, just now completed. If I wrote for a 
year, I could say nothing morethan this, to show the Monopolist spirit and 
character of this electoral system. Nothing could show you more satisfactorily, 
that such elections, so made, must be very far indeed from satisfying the 935,082 
persons constituting the population of Paris and its suburbs—when only 14,651 
are allowed to vote at all, and when not one half of those so allowed—z. e. only 
6908 voted for the candidates of the Government. But there is another fact 
worth recording, and which I should do wrong to omit— 

In Paris and its suburbs, 7. e. the Banheue, are inscribed 
National Guards to the number Of..........seceeeeee sensei yeeus 
And yet the electors only amount to sbesees 14,651 
Thus, 96,349 National Guards, who mount guard, who leave their business or 
their shops, their fields or their manufactories, in order to discharge the duties 
imposed on them as civic soldiers—who pay taxes, are liable to serve as soldiers 
in the regular army, and are citizens in every sense of the word as much as the 
14,651 electors—are yet not allowed to vote for their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. And this same observation applies, in nearly the same proportion, and 
to neatly the same comparative extent, to all the capitals, towns, cities, and vil- 
lages of France. 

Let then the Monopolists triumph—let them erect scaffolds—let them esta- 
blish a censorship—let them return to the principles of the Restoration, and to 
the men of the Restoration too, as early as possible: let France know her worst 
—and then, when that moment shall arrive, let the Monopolists beware—for 


the next Revolution which shall be’ made in France will be any thing but 
bloodless. 


101,000 





Your obedient servant, 


O. P. Q. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MINISTERIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Numerous addresses have been presented fo the King expressive 
of gratitude for his late speech to the Bishops. It does no? appear 
that his Majesty has given the slightest intimation, either per- 
sonally or indirectly, that the published version of that speecit is 
incorrect in any point. It is therefore safe to assume that it com- 
tains the Royal sentiments on the subject of Church Reform, both 
English and Irish. 

The King, then, has solemnly declared his “ great doubts” as 
to the necessity of any Ecclesiastical Reform at all; and that at 
any rate it should be left to the Bishops themselves to make all 
such changes as may be deemed expedient. 

These are the avowed opinions of W1LuL1Am the Fourth ; and 
his Royal determination to act up to them was most solemnly 
signified, when at the conclusion of his speech he invited the Pre- 
lates to partake of the communion with him. 

But what is the mode of proceeding ostensibly adopted by the 
King’s Ministers in reference to Ecclesiastical Reform? The 
Lord Chancellor has introduced two measures into the House of 
Lords for the purpose of effecting most important alterations in the 
internal discipline of the Church, without even speaking to the 
Bishops on the subject ; and one of these bills he is resolved, if pos- 
sible, to push through Parliament this session. This is the work 
of Lord BrouGHAm, who ought to be the King’s most confidential 
Minister, and the keeper of his conscience; but who is thus act- 
ing in open disregard of the Royal wishes, most unequivocally ex- 
pressed. Again, the Irish Church Commission, just issued in the 
King’s name, is entirely composed of /aymen; yet the King 
wishes Ecclesiastical Reform to be left altogether in the hands of 
the hierarchy. 

What is the meaning of all this? At first we thought it pro- 
bable that the speech to the Bishops had been misreported; or that 
the King had unguardedly said more than he intended, and would 
probably signify as much to those who are in communication with 
him. But that is not the case: not a syllable of the document is 
contradicted ; and the King himself clearly admits its authenticity, 
and his willingness to abide by it, when he receives the thanks of 
his subjects for having giving utterance to the sentiments it 
contains. 

Under these circumstances, what confidence can reasonably be 
placed in the power, even supposing we admit the inclination of 
Ministers, to effect a substantial reform of the Church? The 
King is azainst them as well as the House of Lords. And still 
Earl Grey keeps his place !—on sufferance keeps it! 








REASONS FOR RENEWING THE COERCION BILL. 


We find the following remarks in the Courier, in reference to Mr. 
O'ConnELL’s renewal of the Repeal agitation. 

“©A peaceable and prosperous winter might reduce the honourable and 
learned gentleman to the level of a very good Member of Parliament, making 
the best speeches of any man in the House on most of the topics on which he 
speaks unprepared. That seems, however, too humble a station for Mr. 
O'Connell; and he means, if he can, by exciting the passions of his countrymen, 
to justify the proposed present application of the Coercion Bill and its future re- 
newal. We remember an old man who loved his ease, who continually admo- 
nished his young friends, that half the misfortunes and miseries they met with 
arose because they could not sit still, as he sat, in his elbow-chair. Mr. 
O'Connell is an exemplification of this precept, which we quote for his edifica- 
tion; though we have no doubt, like the young friends of the ease-loving old 
gentleman, he will be deaf to our advice. _ He means to agitate; Ireland will be 
disturbed ; and the Coercion Bill, renewed now, will be continued next year. 
Why, for the sake of Ireland, does he not sit still in his arm-chair ? ” 

A few weeks only have elapsed since the Government journals, 
and the Courier among them, were chuckling at the alleged 
downfal of O'CoNNELL’s power to rouse the Irish nation into dis- 
content. The occupation of the Agitator, we were told, was gone; 
the people were sick of his jugglery; their eyes were opened by 
the debate on the Repeal question, and the poor figure cut by their 
champion. No credit was given to OCoNnNELL for the compara- 
tive quiet which reigned in Ireland; but the good sense of his 
former dupes was lauded. Now, however, he is again held up as 
the mighty author of mischief to come. It is insinuated that the 
Coercicn Bill must be reenacted in order to repress the tumults 
he is preparing to excite; whereas the notorious fact is, that 
O'ConnELL has been for some time in a state of quiescence him- 
self, and has strenuously recommended the exercise of patience to 
his countrymen. His new outbreak was subsequent, not prior to 
the announcement of Ministers, that they intended to renew the 
Coercion Bill. It is this announcement which affords the pretext 
for the new agitation. Unless all the accounts which have ap- 
peared in the Government journals on both sides the Channel, 
of the comparatively peaceful state of Ireland, are mere fabrica- 
tions, it is plain that some other cause than that of O'ConNELL’s 
turbulence must be the real one for renewing the Suppression 
Act of last year. 

And he must be stupid in the extreme who cannot discern the 
actual cause of the Ministerial apprehensions for the state of Ire- 
land during the ensuing winter. There is every prospect of the 
session passing over without a single act of substantial justice 
being done to Ireland,—without the redress of one of those 
grievances which the House and the Ministers are so solemnly 
pledged to remove. On the contrary, the period for legislating 
effectually on the grand subject of Irish discontent, her bloated 
sinecure Church Establishment, is indefinitely postporied ; and 
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Ministers are pertinacious in their refusal to give any satisfactory | 


assurance to the country, that something more than a sham Eccle- 
siastical Reform will at any future time be attempted. If they are 
sincere in their promises to act up to the principles avowed in 
their speeches, their conduct is incomprehensible. We are justi- 
fied in suspecting the honesty of a man who will promise to pay a 
debt, but who cannot be brought to sign a document, by which 
his creditor can compel payment in a court of justice. Thus it is 
with Ministers. They know that a resolution on the journals of 
the House cannot be explained away. But there are abundance 
of loopholes by which to escape from charges founded upon news- 
paper reports of speeches. Besides, the different Ministers are not 
of one mind on the great question of the appropriation of the 
Church revenues. There is, for example, considerable difference 
in the views of Mr. Sprine Rice and Mr. Evvice,—if we are to 
draw conclusions from their speeches on Monday. We say, with 
Sir Rozert Peet, that even when Ministers pretend to “ speak 
out,” as it is called, “ for our lives we cannot understand them.” 
Such conduct, in our honest judgment, is pregnant with suspicion. 

It will,be said that weare prejudiced and illiberal; that we have 
no right to impute insincerity to Ministers; and that the majority 
of the House of Commons at all events ean trust them, if we can- 
not. To this we reply, that it is of little consequence certainly 
what our individual opinion may be on this point; but the opinion 
of the Irish is of very great consequence; and we presume no 
one will assert that the discontented millions of the Irish popula- 
tion have confidence in Ministerial professions. It should. be the 
endeavour of the House of Commons to satisfy, if possible, the 
suspicious and the injured; especially when nothing unreasonable 
is required. Multitudes declare that they will be satisfied with 
the solemn record on the journals of the House, of those prin- 
ciples which Ministers and their majority avow by word of mouth: 
but this satisfaction is denied. Ministers will not put down in 
black. and white, that the property held by the Church is the pro- 
perty of the State, and liable to be applied to secular purposes. 
Rather than do this, they intend to run the risk of another winter 
of bloodshed and riot and rapine in Ireland. Such conduct is un- 


inte)ligible, provided we see the whole state of the case before us. ” 


But wesee it not: there is other matter in the background, which 
Ministers dare not bring forward. The plain truth is, they fear 
the loss of their places; and if it should suit their purpose to ex- 
plain away, next year, all the fine professions that they have just 
made, we are fully prepared to find them at the shabby work. 

In the meanwhile, the Irish are to be satisfied. They are to be- 
hold with complacence and composure ancther Commission going 
over the old ground, re-collecting the old facts, hearing the old 
stories, and putting together eight or ten more folios of needless 

ossip, in order to convince the House of Commons that the 
hurch of Ireland should be reformed. 

‘The Coercion Bill is to be renewed; and the Irish are to be 
placed at the mercy, very probably ofan Orange-Tory Government; 
for, owing to the imbecility of Ministers, it is likely enough that 
the country will have to shake off the To:ies once m re into 
the mire. All this:insult and oppression the Irish are called upon 
calmly toendure. Mr. OConnE LL is advised to sit quiet in his 
elbow-chair, and let the Whigs work their will. He is to nod as- 
sent to all their measures, and kiss the hand which spurns him 
and his fellow countrymen. Truly it might be supposed, that in- 
stead of being the most ardent and irritable race of men in ex- 
istence, the Irish were as patient and mean-spirited as Hottentots 
or Hindoos. Did thé Scotch sit quiet in their arm-chairs, when 
royal and noble blockheads attempted to force Episcopacy cn the 
Jand? Would Englishmen quietly submit to such treatment as 
they administer to the Irish? Would they let troops of Catholic 
dragoons ride rough-shod over them, “ pig-hunting and blanket- 
hunting,” for the Popish priesthood? If not, let them refrain at 
least from insulting the oppressed by preaching quiet submission 
to. the continuance of a mighty wrong. Such language is as use- 
less as irritating; for the Irish Catholics never can forget that it 
was “by making the ruling few uneasy” that their political condi- 
tion hus been somewhat improved. They have not forgotten the 
Stimulant to the agitators which Mr. Sipney Smirx applied in 
the Edinburgh Review, not very long ago, when he reminded 
them, that “the patient and long-suffering might suffer for ever 
in this world.” 





POLITICAL TREACHERY OF SIR GEORGE 
MURRAY. 


Tr was a ‘avourite maxim among the profligate politicians of an- 
cient Rone, that “men were to be cheated with oaths.” Sir 
GrorGe Murray appears to have adopted this rule, with the 
slight variation of pledges for oaths. He distinctly promised to 
vote for the admission of Dissenters into the Universities; and yet 
voted agairst the second reading of Mr. Woon's bill to effect that 
purpose: in other words, he directly violated a solewn promise to 
the Perthshire constituency, made, it now appears, for the base 
purpose of entrapping their support. Lax and accomm: dating as 
the conduct of public men too often is, it would be difficult to point 
out another instance of such a barefaced dereliction of principle. 
Immediate resignation of his seat, and retirement into private life, 
is the only course left open to Sir George Murray. He never 
ean firget the bitter ironieal cheers with which he was greeted 
when returning from the Lobby with the Minority, on the night of 
Friday week. He can never recover from the deep damnation of 


that hour, His connexion with any party must hereafter be felt | 





as a stigma; his employment under any Ministry would blast its 
character at once; and now that Don MiauE ’'s struggle is over, 
we cannot think of any military service which he would not 
disgrace. 

The readers of the Spectator will remember that, aside from his 
Tory polities, we thought and spoke well of Sir George Murray 
during and after his election for Perthshire. We gave him credit 
for high honour; and never had the least suspicion that any thing 
under heaven would have induced him to break his solemnly-recorded. 
word to his constituents. It is with feelings of regret, not of tri- 
umph, that we see him fallen so low. Who could have believed 
that his address to his constituents on the nomination-day at Perth, 
on the 29th of April, was a piece of meie hypocrisy ? For it should 
be remembered, that it was not on a drunken canvass, in the heat 
of solicitation for votes, or in equivocal language, that Sir GeoreE 
Murray delivered the following sentiments— 

‘* He claimed for every sect and persuasion, the full enjoyment of those 
opinions they might prefer in regard to religion, and of those forms of wor- 
ship which might appear to them best fitted for carrying on their devotional 
exercises. He claimed also that there shoukl be no exclusion whatever from 
official situations on account of religious opinions. With reference to the ques- 
tion at present under discussion in Parliament—the admission of Dissenters 
into the English Universities—he held that free admission ought to be given 
to all sects, as well as the members of the Established Church.”* 

These words formed part of his set speech on the day of nomina- 
tion : the promise was volunteered, not extorted. Within less than 
two months it was deliberately broken. 

The course which his constituents ought to take is plain. They 
should at once demand his resignation. All the Perthshire Tories 
even, unless they choose to be considered as sharers in the cheat, 
should join in the requisition ; for it is impossible that they can 
place confidence in him, any more than the Liberals. It isto 
be expected that, when it suits his purposes, Sir George Murray 
will betray them in turn. It cannot be an excuse, except to the 
base and unprincipled, that Sir Gzoree fully expected at the 
time of his vote to step immediately into office with Sir Roserr 
Peet and his old associates, and thereby to acquire the means of 
plastering over his iniquity. But supposing his party do recover 
oflice for a time, no man of character can in future sit with him in 
the same Cabinet. He has become useless to the place-hunting 
portion of his constituents ; and even they, if they are wise in their 
generation, should seek to get rid of him. 

* See Spectator, No 306, p. 336. 





THE NEW COLONY. 

WE announced last week, that the project of the Soura Austra- 
Lian AssociaTION, for founding a Colony in Australia, had ob- 
tained the sanction of his Majesty’s Government. The: act for 
erecting South Australia into a province, with separate laws, and 
appointing Commissioners to conduct the sale of waste land, and 
the disposal.of the purchase-money in conveying labourers to the 
colony, has been brought into Parliament .by Mr. WoLrycHE 
Wuitmore; who deserves high credit for the constancy with 
which, in:spite of numerous obstacles, he has pursued this great 
national undertaking. A great undertaking, we venture to say 
that it is; for if it should be conducted as wisely as it has been 
planned, it must, by the way of example, produce a revolution in 
our Colonial policy,—provided Mr. Serine Rice shall keep his 
present office, or have ‘for successors men as intelligent and ca- 
pable as himself. 

This is not said by way of compliment to the Minister. For 
years past, we have never missed an opportunity of urging upon 
Government the expediency of providing new fields for'the em- 
ployment of British capital and labour by means of rational colo- 
nization. What 7s rational cvlonization, has often been described 
in this journal; and it is our sober judgment, not a wish to 
flatter, that dictates the terms in which we speak of the new 
Colonial Secretary. He has seen—what all indeed have seen 
who would take the trouble to examine the subject—that in order 
to colonize ona great scale, and with extensive benefit to the 
mother country, it is necessary to render colonies highly attractive, 
not to labourers alone, but also to capitalists, and to many, other 
classes. who are not called either capitalists or labourers ; and, by 
giving his sanction ‘to this measure, he appears to be aware, that 
the art of rendering colonies highly attractive to all classes, eon- 
sists in disposing of the chief element of colonization—waste land 
—according to a system founded upon a due regard to the objects 
and means of the colonizing nation. He could take the trouble 
to examine the subject: it was beneath the notice of such crack 
statesmen as Lord Goprricu, Sir George Murray, and Mr. 
Srantey. In this, allowing for equal abilities, is the great dif- 
ference between Mr. Rice and his immediate predecessors: and 
a most important difference it is. We feel assured, that by pur- 
suing his inquiries, he may make for himself a great and lasting 
reputation: each of the others let a golden opportunity slip 
through his fingers. 

To those who may think that we give over much importance to 
this subject, we recommend a public meeting which has been called 
by the Sourn AustRALian Association, for Monday next, at 
Exeter Hall. A list of the acting Committee appears elsewhere: 
it comprises the names of some of the most accomplished and sound- 
judging of our public men. The subject of the discussion (the 
Committee term it an exp'anation) offers a wide field of statement 
and argument; and, handled by very able men who have con- 
quered its difficulties, it cannot but prove both entertaining and 
instructive. That subject is, the Art of Colonization ; not, as the 
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Chronicle truly remarks, one,of the artes perdit@, but an art 
which, if we compare the colonizing proceedings of midern Eu- 
rope with those of ancient Greece, appears to have been little 
understood in modern times. What are the objects of an old 
country in colonizing waste regions? what the most effective 
means of colonization ? how may colonies be planted so as to be 
highly attractive to all classes of emigrants; so as to be brisk 
markets, continually extended, for the sale of domestic produce 
and the purehase of objects not produced in the mother country ; 
soas to afford at the least cost the greatest relief from excessive 
numbers?—and in what manner is the colonization of this new 
province to be conducted? All these questions will be treated of 
on Monday, and in the presence of a large audience, by some of 
the first economists and practical politicians of our time. The 
room will hold, we believe, upwards of three thousand persons ; 
and ladies are invited to attend. The meeting is attractive, what- 
ever the colony may be made. 





POLICY OF THE NONCONFORMISTS. 

Tur Morning Chronicle, on Monday, told. the Dissenters that 
their emancipation “ from political disabilities of every kind and 
degree is nigh at hand; and, 7f they will only have a litle pa- 
tience, they must soon. obtain an equality of civil :ights.” Our 
contemporary then proceeded to point out the utter worthlessness 
of the arguments by which the Tories opposed. Mr. Woon’s bill 
for admitting Dissenters to the Universities ; and expressed his 
hope, that “ zext session Ministers will be prepared with unquali- 
fied and substantial measures for ,the redress of the practical 
grievanees of the Dissenters ;" at the same time declaring his 
willingness “to make great allowances for the difficulties and 
perplexities of the late Cabinet.” All this was of a very soothing 
character: we were hardly prepared in the very same article to 
find the following passage— 

“The Dissenters justly require further relief; and, notwithstanding the se- 
dative recommendation of the memorialists of Lewin’s: Mead, the Dissenters 
must knock loudly and incessantly at the door of the Cabinet and of the House 
of Lords, or they will never gain admission into the English Universities.” 

Now what course ought the Nonconformists to adopt? In the 
same breath they are told, by one of their most d.sinterested and 
constant friends, to be patient—to make allowances for Ministerial 
perplexities—to wait till next session, &c.; and to knock loudly 
and incessantly at the door of the Cabinet and of the House of 
Lords,—in other words, to be as impatient and irritable as pos- 
sible. Here are two directly opposite pieces of advice tendered to 
the Dissenters, by the same writer, in the same article: which 
ought they to follow? We will brictly give them our notions on 
the question. 

If the Dissenters can ascertain, by reference to history, or to 
their own daily experience, that the patient and submissive have 
been the first to escape from oppression; that a powerful oligarchy 
has ever become tolerant and just of its own accord; or that civil 
and religious liberty has’ in any single instance been gained and 
retained without hard struggles; then, by all means we should 
advise them to be patient and long-suffering, and to place confi- 
dence in the Whigs. But if, on the contrary, they are sensible 
that if they give their rulers the least excuse for neglecting to do 
them justice, justice will never be done; that no Ministry ever 
put itself even to inconvenience, far less in peril, for the benefit of 
those who did not make known their determination to resent injus- 
tice and neglect; that the policy of the Whig Ministers is to do 
as little and get as much for it as possible; that their character as 
politicians resembles that of the unjust judge, who was wearied 
with the much asking of his suitor,—if, we say, the Dissenters 
are aware of these truths, then let them “knock loudly and in- 
cessantly at the door of the Cabinet,” like men who are resolved 
to have it opened. 


THE BRUTES OF THE “ RING.” 

Tue public has heard much of the immorality which is said to 
arise from the consumption of malt liquor by the poor; and the 
arm of the law will soon be made to fall heavy on the wretches 
who commit the abomination of slaking their thirst within the 
threshold of a-beer-shop. Butif this sin is deemed worthy of 
punishment, what penalty should be inflicted on the inhuman 
wretches who lead thousands of their fellow-countrymen to the 
horrid, brutalizing scene of a prize-fight? where perjury, pro- 
fanity, swindling, and homicide, are openly encouraged by lords 
and gentlemen—aye, and by justices of the peace too? 

There were two dreadful battles in the neighbourhood of An- 
dover, in Hampshi.e, on Tuesday last. One of the combatants 
was all but killed, and another died very soon after the close of 
the fight. This poor creature fought seventy-one rounds ; and was 
killed in the presence of ‘ several noblemen, military officers, and 
magistrates,” who, as we learn from the Morning Chronicle, were 
a the spectators, and doubtless the.chief encouragers of the 

rutality. 

Now we venture to suggest, that the Legislature ought to take 
some means to prevent the recurrence of these murderous scenes. 
It is in a high degree disgusting to hear, night after night, the 
cant of honourable and right honourable Senators about the im- 
morality of the poor, while men of high rank, and magistrates, 
openly patronize prize-fights, and consequently do their best to 
inflame all the bad passions of the people. What wretched 
work it is to legislate against “ drinking beer on the premises,” 
and against fiddling in a tavern, while such scenes as those at 





Englaud! Some of the poorer actors in this affairwi!l, of course, 
be taken up and tried according to law; but will the Magistrates 
be called to account—those who permitted and those who were 
present at the battle? Will the military men be shunned at the 
mess, or reprimanded from head quarters? Will the hereditary 
legislators, the cream of society, the pillars of the state, them- 
selves magistrates by virtue of their nobility, be censured in any 
way by their brother Peers for their violation of the law of the 


land and of common humanity ?—Not a bit of it. The “ dignity 


of vice” must still be preserved. 


What are the morals, what the 


miseries of the beer-drinkers, when weighed against the sports 
or the gains of noble ‘ brutes of the ring ?” 


CURRENT CORN CATECHISM. 


{ORIGINAL, AND FOUNDED ON THE MATERIALS OF THE PASSING MOMENT. } 


211. Risson Trapr.— 
Morning Post. House of 
Commons. June 20, 1834. 
— What he intended to do 
Was to promote the general 
interest without sacrificing 
in the least any particular 
interest. 


212. By giving the par- 
ticular protection he re- 
quired, no interest would be 
injured, whilst one—the in- 
terest of those engaged in the 
manufacture of ribbons — 
would be materially bene- 
fited.—Zb. 


213. The only possible 
means by which these un- 
fortunate people could be re- 
lieved from their distress 
consisted in what he meant 
to propose.— Ib, 


is one way. 


A. What he intended to do, was to take 
from some other trade or trades an amount 
exactly equal to what he wants to give to 
the maker of ribbons, and to saddle the com- 
munity in the persons of the wearers of 
ribbons with a gratuitous luss equal to the 
difference of price besides. 


A. “ No interest would be injured,’ 
means no interest that can be got to bawl 
all together. Raise a sum for the rib- 
bon. weavers, by taking double the amount 
from somebody else; only take care that 
the loss is divided among a greater number, 
and then the-weavers will be easiest col- 
lected to make a noise. 


A. There are two or three very possible 
ways. If it can be proved they want it as 
charity. give them 50,0002 ‘But do not do 
it in a way so superhumanly unreasonable, 
as giving them 50,000/. through the process 
of taking 100,000/. from somebody else and 
throwing half of it away by the road. This 


But another way would be, to let the community at large 


buy food ; and then the ribbon-weavers, if not instantly yet by as quick 
a process as is practicable, would be partially absorbed and the rest re- 


lieved. 


There will always be some ribbon-weaving that can be better 
done at home than abroad. 


Remember too, that this process would 


have taken place gradually in time past, if it had not been prevented 
by the system of cockering up the useless trades by prohibitions. 


214. In all things relative 
to this trade the foreigner 
had an advantage over us.— 


214, Was it reasonable or 
just, he would ask, to keep 
up the necessaries of life 
while the manufactures of 
the country were in a state 
of such lamentable depres- 
sion ?—Jb. 


215. The prices of the 
necessaries of life should, he 
contended, be either so re- 
duced as to enable the ma- 
nufacturers of this country 
to compete with the foreign 
manufacture, or else prohi- 


A. The very reason why we should not 
be such fools as to make the things at home. 


A. Who said it was? But because the 
suffering people of England are robbed out 
of one pocket, will it mend their case to be 
robbed out of the other ? 


A. Ejther the public should cease to be 
robbed out of one pocket, or else it should 
be robbed out of two, with a view to their 
entering the home market upon an equal 
footing. This is the argument. 


bitory laws should be passed by which both partiescould enter the home market 


upon an equal footing. —Zb. 


216. For his part, he could 
not conceive how free trade 
could be beneficial to any 
country; and he thought 
that it was the duty of every 
Government to attend to the 
interests of their own trade 


A. The answer is, that Governments by 
the plan proposed. do not add one atom to 
the trade and commerce of their own 
country and rob the consumer, who is an 
integral part of the country, for love be- 
sides. 





i 
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and commerce before those 

of any other country.-—Ib. 

(The Corn Catechism wili be discontinued for the present, in consequence 
of the absence of the writer from town.) 


ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
TurEspDay. 

Tue second performance of the Creztion was on Tuesday morning. 
Throngs of carriages and groups of pedestrians crowded to the 
Abbey at an early bour; and long before the first bow was drawn, 
it presented a brilliant and animating show. But the build- 
ing was not crowded. Several hundreds more of auditors, though 
certainly no additional spectators, could have obtained seats. The 
scene was far inferior to that in York Miuster, where more than 
six thousand persons found admission and accommodation; nor 
was it equal to Worcester, when the magnificent chancel-gallery 
is filled with spectators. The audience at the Abbey seemed to be 
packed and squeezed into a building never designed or fitted to 
hold such a number: and the tawdry and vulgar disp'ay of 
crimson baize detracted from the general beauty of the spectacle. 

At ten minutes past twelve, the King and Queen, the Princess 
Victoria, the Dutchess of Kent, the Duke and Dutchess of 
G.ovucester, attended by the Duke of Devonsuire, the Master 
of the Horse, and the other male and female branches of the Royal 





| Household, entered the Royal box. The Committee of Musical Di- 


rectors, in military uniform, occupied the seats on the floor in front 
of the box, attended by several Bishops and dignified clergymen. 


Andover are sanctioned by the presence of the Magistracy of | The performance immediately commenced with the “ Tweedle, 
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tweedle Anthem "—as this Coronation Anthem is usually and ap- 
propriately called, by way of distinction. 

Having, in common with the rest of the audience, to make our 
election whether to hear the vocal or the instrumental band, we 
chose, this morning, the latter ; desirous of paying close attention 
to, and enjoying almost uninterruptedly, Haypn’s masterly in- 
strumentation. We felt most grievously the deficiency of bass; 
but this was no fault of the performers, each of whom did his duty. 
Nothing could be more true and more perfect than the delineation 
of Chaos: like the wheels of a clock, all the instruments were 
guided by the accurate pendulum of Sir George Smart's baton. 
We were curious to watch the effect of the burst of light on the 
audience; and the sensation it caused was feeble: another proof 
of the folly and bad taste of preluding the Chaos, where all is sub- 
dued, mysterious, and undefined, with the noisy clangour of drums, 
trumpets, and voices of “ Zadock the priest "—andin the key of D 
too, as a preparation for that of C minor. 

Haynpn’s Creation, it is well known, was written after his visit 
to England, where he first became acquainted with the Oratorio 
style of HANbEL; which, in its turn, had been in some degree 
formed on that of our great Church writers (for then we had to 
boast a national school of sacred composition): but, aware that 
no one could venture to contend for supremacy with his illustrious 
countryman on his own ground, and that Hanpet had achieved all 
that simple grandeur could effect, he brought into play all those rich 
and varied instrumental combinations which he was the first to un- 
derstand and to employ. It was produced in England in 1800, at the 
Oratorios conducted by the Messrs. AsHLEy, with a degree of haste 
which was more extraordinary than desirable ; and the errors re- 
sulting from this precipitation have not even yet been purged 
away. The German score was, unfortunately, accompanied by a 
miscalled English version, but which really was made by a Ger- 
man wholly ignorant of English. No matter—it served the pur- 
pose of the moment; and to this barbarous jargon, written in no 
language under heaven, the Creation has, till now, been performed. 
Mara, CuHarues INcLEDON, Dignum, and DENMAN, were the 
original principals. An expression of the lady, whose name is 
identified with HAnpert’s finest songs, marks the effect of so novel 
a style of sacred music on the professors of England. “ This is 
the first time,” said Mara, “ that I have accompanied a band in 
the performance of an oratorio.” Such was the impression that 
the prominent luxuriance of the instrumentation produced on this 
extraordinary woman. The Creation soon went the round of the 
Provincial Festivals : here the talents of Bi1nLt1nGron or Dicxkons, 
Branam and BarRtTLEMAN, used to be engaged in it; and these, 
as regards the principal voices, were the days of its brightest 
lustre. Its songs and concerted pieces never were heard in such 
perfection in any other country or at atiy other time: but in Lon- 
don this treat was not enjoyed. The birthplace of the Creation 
in England was Covent Garden Theatre. It was accounted 
heresy by the disciples of the Ancient Concert school to admire it ; 
denounced as vulgar and dramatic; and, as far as they were able, 
proscribed.* Hence, until the present Festival, it has never been 
heard to adyantage in London, although familiar (as its execution 
has proved) to every country chorus-singer. 

Critics have been very much divided in opinion as to the merits of 
various parts of this oratorio: and, beyond doubt, there is frequently 
a levity of character which does not accord with our ideas of sacred 
music : but we must remember that Hanvet wrote his oratorios on 
the model of our church music, while Haypn formed his on that of 
his own country. HAnpbet overwhelms with his power; Haypn 
captivates with his elegance. His mind was the abode of all that 
is graceful, symmetrical, beautiful; but he never stirs the heart 
like his great predecessor. Our position on Tuesday enabled us to 
enjoy all the richness and variety of his instrumentation: and 
here he towers above HanpreL,—who often betrays want of skill 
in the combination of his instruments, as well as in their indivi- 

‘dual use; Haypnnever. The latter uses everyius!rument in the 
best way and to the best advantage; and nochange could be made 
in his*seore without injury. Hanne disdained the employment 
of combined instruments; Haypnstudied and courted it. Forex- 
ample, the score of the Messiah contains only six instruments— 
two of which are only thrice employed, and the rest generally play 
in unison with the voices; whereas Haypn employs twenty-two 
different instruments almost throughout his oratorio. One of his 
vulnerable points has been reckoned the attempt to describe the 
motions of various animals; and we have been accustomed to re- 
gard it as a step beyond the legitimate province of instrumental 
pores : but, considering this question as one to be entirely decided 

y the manner in which the author's conceptions are realized, we 
fairly own that the performance on Tuesday satisfied us that 
Hayopwn had not passed beyond the limit which separates the sub- 
lime from the ridiculous. 

On the vocal part of the performance we have little more to say. 
The principal singers felt their ground better, and sung with more 
individual and combined effect. Madame Caraport'’s execution 
of “ With verdure clad,” was improved by the omission of sundry 
Operatic additions, and presented a very pure and satisfactory por- 
traiture of the song. Madame SrocKHauseEn, whose voice so 
eminently fits her for the performance of ‘“ On mighty pens,” in- 
dulged us with a string of addenda, with which we could have 
dispensed,—simply because we rate her talents as a composer as 

* We cannot resist the temptation of quoting, froma French writer, a passage sin- 
gularly illustrative of the flippancy and ignorance which the musical critics of that 
nation usually display when speaking of English poets and musicians. ‘‘ Du vivant de 
Handel, Milton avait fait pour ce compositeur un oratorio intitule ‘La Creation du 
Monde,’ qui, je ne sais pourquoi, ne fut pas mis en musique,” 
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inferior t¢ those of Haypw. Has this lady fo learn, that 4 song 
of Haypn’s isa finished picture, which it is the duty of the singer 
to present without any additions of her own ? 

The Leader and Organist for this oratorio weré SPAGNOLETTI 
and Novetto; for the selection from Samson, whi¢h followed, 
T. Cooke and Arrwoob. 





WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY. 

The rehearsal, as it is called, of the secoud day's performan¢ée, was 
on Wednesday morning ; and the Abbey was crowded. Hundreds 
of auditors were unale to catch even a glitupse of the orchestra. 
On this occasion, some singers who had not been engaged for the 
first day, made their appearance; among them Signora Grist, 
Miss Masson, Miss H. Cawss, Miss Brrrs, Miss Romer, Messrs. 
Hawkins and Macaiy, Signori Rusins and ZvcHeLx1. 

The first act was a selection. To selections, in general, we have 
ap unconquerable aversion: they are evidenées of a vitiated or ill- 
formed taste on the part of those who hear, and are usually 
framed by committees and conductors from the necessity of yield- 
ing to it: but as no such motive could have operated on this occa- 
sion, we must regard the present one as a voluntary offering at 
the shrine of vulgarity and folly; for no greater evidence of a 
vulgar mind can exist, than the incapacity to understand or the 
desire to mutilate any beautiful work of art. The Chronicle 
properly asks, in relation to this subject, “‘ What should we say 
of the manager of a theatre, who, after bringing together a 
powerful company, should employ them in performing in one‘even- 
ing a selection of scenes from Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth, in 
place of any one of these pieces entire?” But our managers, on this 
occasion, have done worse—much worse; for (to carry on the 
supposed case) they have mixed up SHAKSPEARE With CONGREVE, 
and striven to amalgamate Jonson with SHERIDAN. Every thing 
in style, language, character, and age, that was discordant and 
dissimilar, they have grouped together by their ‘collective 
wisdom,” and called it a selection. We began, like loyal subjects, 
with another Coronation Anthem: after which, we heard King 
David lament his sins in Italian: then, because we were to have 
another ‘Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously,” 
in the course of the morning, BeErHoven’s “ Gloria,” adapted to 
these words, was given: but the shout of victory was not out of 
our ears, when Theodora in captivity began to claim our pity; 
in vain, for a sprightly “ Kyrie” of Haypn soon drove all her sor- 
rows from our minds: after Hanne. and Haypn, a composer of 
higher rank, even Sir Joun Stevenson, the Irish knight, made 
his appearance: then, entered HaNpeL again; whoretired that the 
scene might change to the Day of Judgment: but, that we should 
not dwell too long on so serious a subject, a rapid Latin or Italian 
bravura, by Grisi, was designed to restore our mirth and good- 
humour: and the whole wound up with the Nicene Creed and its 
appendages. This was the general outline of the scheme: but 
we must look at it a little more minutely, for it is replete with 
matter for observation. 

The Standard’s fears are all realized—for we had mass upon 
mass. Having heard a whole oratorio of Haypn on Tuesday, and 
the service of the mass having been admitted into the scheme, it 
might have been expected that the best of Mozart's (unquestion- 
ably his Missa pro defunciis) would appear in the following 
selection. But, instead of this, a medley mass made its appear- 
ance—a Kyrie of Haypn, a Gloria of BEETHOVEN, and a Credo of 
Mozart; and even these disjointed and severed by songs and 
psalm tunes; added to which, of all the Masses of Mozart, that 
one was selected which he wrote expressly for a small orchestra ; 
so that during its performance, all the wind instruments, oboes 
and trumpets excepted, were silent. But the most palpable evi- 
dence of bad taste was the selection of Grist’s song, or rather solo, 
from Haypn’s Fifth Mass. Of all the soprano songs that he has 
produced, probably this is precisely the one least’ adapted to her 
powers and style. The failure was deplorable ; and we only hoped 
that this enchanting singer would not submit to repeat an exhibi- 
tion so full of disappointment and humiliation. She did, how- 
ever, sing it on the second performance of this selection; when 
the failure was (by comparison only) not so complete. 

Having thus disposed of the merits of the selection, as a selec- 
tion, let us turn to the more grateful task of narrating the manner 
of its performance. Toa certain extent, every band, however ex- 
cellent, must suffer from such rapid and violent changes of style. 
If they feel—and they must feel in order to express— the character- 
istics which individually attach to every school, it is impossible to 
hurry from that of Hanpet to that of BrerHoven and instanta- 
neously catch inspiration from each. 

“The King shall rejoice” (the second best of HanprEt’s Corona- 
tion Anthems} was very finely brought out; and in the second 
movement, the strength of the semi-chorus was advantageousl 
heard. Rustin sang the beautiful air, from Mozart's Davide Pent- 
tente, “ A tanti affanni,” with extraordinary purity and good taste: 
he agreeably disappointed and exceedingly delighted us. Bzer- 
HOVEN’s “ Gloria,” with GarvineEr’s English words, was performed 
(notwithstanding the usual false start at rehearsals) with amaz- 
ing precision, and commendable attention to pianos and fortes; 
the voices of Miss C. Novetio, Miss H. Cawsgz, Mr. VAUGHAN, 
and Mr. E. Taytor blending very perfectly in the quartet. Miss 
Ste PHENS's voice,.in “ Angels ever bright,” was rather too much 
subdued; but the expression was perfect. ‘“‘O who can tell,” 
(Joshua) is a song which does not bear to be torn from its con- 
nexion: it was carried through, solely by the charming accompa 
niment of WzicHsEt and LINDLEY. 
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Mr. Brsuop took the Organ during this selection. 

But the great feature of the morning was Israel in Egypt ; and 
to Sir Gzorer Smart, we doubt not belongs the credit of its in- 
troduction into the scheme; for we remember that he had the 
good taste to commence his career as Director of the Oratorios with 
its performance. We tender him our best thanks for it, as well 
as for having (as we hear) resisted all attempts to serve it up in 
the form ofa selection. It is, indeed, a gigantic work, and places 
HAnpeEt at the head of all the composers of his school. Popular 
it never could be; for an oratorio consisting almost entirely of 
choruses, and requiring an immense band to develop its meaning 
and intent, must be regarded rather as addressed to the learned 
than the multitude. We have always deprecated imperfect and 
feeble exhibitions of this work—they give no idea of its majesty 
and grandeur; and the same feeling has urged us toclaim the 
appropriation of the present band to its most fitting and honour- 
able employment, that of giving Israel in Egypt perfect and 
entire. We regret that several fine choruses were omitted—not 
to shorten the oratorio, for it was needlessly lengthened. But 
whence come all the interpolated recitatives ? They are not 
Hanpe t's. His words are all from the Old Testament; the inter- 
polations are in verse: they are to be found in no printed score, 
nor in his manuscript; they are not in keeping with the rest of 
the work, and have not a particle of his vigour. The added songs 
are taken from his Italian Operas, but not taken with judgment. 
“‘ All human power,” for instance, is a poor, feeble song; and 
“Wave from wave” is not much better. Such words as these, 
too, present a wretched contrast to the simple majesty of the 
Scriptural narrative— 

«¢ All human power now failing, 
No herb or flower availing, 
Art is, to their confusion, 
Found but a mere delusion : 
Quelled by Almighty power, 
Magic can aid no more.” 

The misconstruction of the orchestra weakened the effect of 
this performance more than that of the preceding day. The 
voices—which are, throughout, the prominent sources of grandeur 
in Israel in Egypt—were comparatively feeble ; while the instru- 
ments, which the author designed to be subsidiary, were the most 
powerful. We were, on this account, obliged to call imagination 
to our assistance, and to “ piece out these imperfections with our 
thoughts.” But Hanpet, notwithstanding, fully asserted his su- 
premacy; and though nearly a century has elapsed since the pro- 
duction of Israel in Egypt (it was composed in 1739), it remains 
the finest effort at choral writing that the world ever heard. The 
subject, though invested with terrific grandeur, presents many 
difficulties to a composer in detail. The plagues of frogs and lice 
are not the happiest subjects for musical expression ; and it is 
marvellous, especially in the latter, how Hanpget has avoided 
rendering it merely ludicrous. The plague of hail is described in 
the well-known chorus ; and the burst of voices pealing from side 
to side is perfectly terrific : but the power of the author's genius is 
yet more strongly felt in that which succeeds. Who did not 
shrink and shudder as the low and protracted moaning of the instru- 
ments fell on the ear, stumbling, as it were, from key to key, while 
the bewildered voices, alternately taking up the choral recitative, 
announced that “a thick darkness was over all the land?” Not 
less appalling was the “ Rebuke of the Red Sea;" and the fine 
transition into E flat, by the subdued and unaccompanied voices, 
was admirably developed by the choirs. Every portion of this 
series of choruses is pregnant with genius and power: the firm 
and confident march of the Israclites through the wilderness, and 
the rush and war of the waters overwhelming their enemies, stand 
in magnificent contrast. The last chorus, depending more than 
any other in the oratorio on instrumental assistance, was the most 
effective display of the morning. 

The second part is the triumphant song of Moses. Here we 
could have fancied ourselves part of the mighty multitude, cover- 
ing the shores of the Red Sea, spectators of God’s work of de- 
struction and deliverance. We had heard the mighty roar of its 
waves, and beheld its surface covered with the wreck of Pharoah’s 
proud host. We were prepared for the majestic burst of the 
rescued Israelites; and already, in imagination, heard the shout 
of joy and triumph with which Hanne so finely opens the 
second part of the oratorio—‘ Moses and the children of Israel 
sang this song unto the Lord.” We anticipated the voice of the 
Jewish chief and his associates leading off the noble choral fugue, 
“ Twill sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ;” and 
the response echoing from tribe to tribe, and swelling from hill to 
hill, until it rose into the mighty and majestic song of assembled 
and redeemed Israel. But this illusion was dissipated, and the 
enchanter's spell broken, by the omission of the chorus. This 
comes of oratorio-mangling. The introductory chorus is dramati- 
cally and musically, as well as grammatically, necessary to the 
business of the scene. The two preceding choruses are in C 
minor; then ought to follow the omitted one, in C major; and 
afterwards the duet “ The Lord is my strength,” in A minor. 
Here the connecting link was, perversely, severed from the chain. 
Miss Romer and Miss Woopyarr sang very creditably, though 
placed, by this omission, toa disadvantage. The omission of the 
chorus in A minor, “Thou sentest forth thy wrath,” occasioned 
another violation of musical propriety, by the transition from the 
chord of E to that of D major; which, in its turn, was succeeded 
by the key of E flat, in consequence of the omission of the song 
“The enemy said.” The song, it may be alleged, is ineffective. 











Granted: but why cut out a song, though feeble, for the reten- 
tion of which there is an obvious reason, and interpolate others, 
at least equally feeble, which are, at best, useless intrusions ? 
The omission of the chorus “The earth swallowed them,” and the 
succeeding duet, are not liable to the same musical objections: 
and we hasten to the magnificent chorus ‘ The people shall hear,” 
which bears more strongly the imprint of HANpEL’s mighty mind 
than any part of the work. Genius and learning are lavished 
throughout the whole: great and sublime as is the conception, 
the execution, the filling up, is yet more wonderful. It stands un- 
rivalled and alone, the master-work of choral writing. And how 
beautifully the air “Thou shalt bring them in” relieved the ma- 
jestic grandeur of its character!’ Then at length broke forth the 
song of deliverance: the voice of Miriam was heard through the 
countless multitude, calling on Israel to “ Sing unto the Lord ;” 
while from side to side the chorus gathered aud swelled, rolling 
and deepening and bursting, till it ended in the simultaneous and 
triumphant shout of triumph and freedom. 

Such is the effect of a combined and connected performance : 
for, with all the drawbacks to complete enjoyment arising from 
situation, omission, and interpolation, it occasioned a degree of mu- 
sical excitement and interest of which we have rarely had expe- 
rience. 

The performance was admirable. The time, accurately given, 
was strictly kept; the effects of light and shade were perfectly 
developed by the band and chorus ; and Mr. Tur es, by his judi- 
cious employment of the pedals, supplied, as far as it was possible, 
the deficiency of bass in the instruments. Equal praise is due to 
Mr. WeEIcusEL, for the steady and powerful way in which he led 
the band. 


FRIDAY. 

The good people of London perhaps like music, but never 
thoroughly unless in a crowd. A month ago, tickets were exhi- 
bited at the shop-windows; and the same persons who then de- 
clined to purchase them at half-a-guinea each, now scramble and 
fight, literally fight for them, at an advance of 200 per cent.; 
simply because they understand that they may add to their auri- 
cular gratification, that of a torn coat or a broken limb; no 
additional attraction, save this, having been appended to the 
Festival. 

We went this morning reluctantly; conscious that we had 
already reached the climax of musical enjoyment, but scarcely 
anticipating such a complete ‘let down” as the selection afforded 
us. At first, we were inclined to ascribe it to carelessness; but 
we believe the managers must be exonerated from this imputa- 
tion, and that they really clubbed their little wits in order to 
render such a glorious band ineffective, and to place every piece 
in the scheme in the worst possible position. PurcELL was one 
of the contributors to the melange: it would have been a fit 
opportunity for the exhibition of his noble Coronation Anthem, 
“ My heart is inditing,” written for eight principal voices, with 
his own instrumental accompaniment. At any rate, he, as a 
writer of the severer school, should have been heard early; while, 
as the first of English composers, and the Organist of West- 
minster, he deserved the post of honour. But this did not. suit 
the plan and purpose of the Directors: his Anthem for the 
Nativity was selected—and placed directly after part of BrEr- 
HOVEN'S Mount of Olives, the subject of which is the death of 
Christ. But this is only a single instance; we must take 
the scheme as we find it. It began with Haypn’s Hymn 
in praise of the Emperor Francis: thence the transition was 
easy to Judas Maccabeus: to this succeeded a Latin Catholic 
hymn; then another: then Jephtha and his daughter came on the 
stage: afterwards a Latin psalm of the early Italian school; re- 
lieved by two other Catholic hymns, in succession, of the modern 
German school: we proceeded thence to the death of our Saviour, 
and afterwards to his birth; Solomon's song following ; succeeded 
by the solo and chorus from Joshua: then two other pages from the 
Mass-book ; whence we travelled back to Solomon, and concluded. 
Such is the argomento, the outline of the story. Let us now ex- 
amine it in detail. 

The Academy pupils made their appearance to-day, with the 
addition of some other ladies. The former were not intrusted with 
much, but the little they had todo was done very badly : and some 
parts of Haypn’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Emperor” exhibited such a decli- 
nation in pitch as we should hardly expect from a set of common 
charity children. After having exhibited HaNpet in all his 
might and majesty on the preceding day, the selection from Judas 
Maccabeus seemed to have been made expressly for the purpose of 
showing that he can be feeble and commonplace. This selection 
was originally fabricated for the shilling-gallery at Covent Gar- 
den; but it pleases the rich as well as the poor vulgar, and has 
now received their sanction and approbation. The oratorio was 
turned inside out, and huddled together in ‘most admired dis- 
order.” Every noisy, claptrap, commonplace song and chorus: was 
studiously retained,—such as “Sound an alarm,” “ Disdainful 
of danger,” ‘“‘ From mighty kings,” ‘*See the conquering hero,” 
and the March, with additional drums. The delightful introdue- 
tory chorus was excluded, and some other of the finest parts of the 
oratorio. 

The only entire piece of Mozart which this Festival affords us, 
followed—his beautiful (though very short) Motet, “Ne pulvis 
et cinis ;” the principal bass of which was charmingly sung by 
TamBuRINI. In the course of the morning, two other solos, 
wrenched from his works and severed from their connexion, were 
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admirably, notwithstanding the disadvantageous position in which 
they were respectively placed. The solo “ Panis omnipotentia ” 
was, erroneously, announced as its first performance in this country. 
PérrGoLeEs!’s worn-out “Gloria” came after the first solo—pro- 
bably the worst ever written: it has neither the richness of the 
old school nor the brilliancy of the new. We need not waste words 
m eulogizing, for the thousandth time, Branam’s “ Deeper and 
deeper still,” or Miss Srepuens’s “ Farewell.” To these succeeded 
a portion of the Mount of Olives. We have always regarded this 
»as: BEETHOVEN’s great failure. It has no one feature or cha- 
racteristic of sacred music, but is a mere transfer of the style of 
the opera to the church. The last chorus is the only part of it 
that approaches true sublimity: the rest is rather pantomimic 
than ecclesiastical : and in order to render it as ludicrous as pos- 
sible, the English words (they are not a translation) consist of lines 
like these— 
“*O hail, ye sons of mortals, 

The Saviour dies for you: 

Who still in holy faith, 

And hope, and love, are true.” 
Who could avoid being struck with the soft, persuasive strain in 
which Mr. Vaueuan had to insinuate “ No, thou shalt do no 
murder !"—Having accomplished the Crucifixion, we proceeded 
immediately to the Nativity of Christ; and that the transition 
might be complete and correct in every respect, from BEETHOVEN 
to Purcei.!!! The only two pieces in which the full power of 
the band was developed, were “Glory to God” (Joshua), and 
berg the censer” (Solomon). With the latter the medley con- 
cluded. 


The Leader to-day was Mori; the Organists, Dr. Crorcn and 
Mr. Apams. 

There is no instance on record in musical history, of the as- 
sembling such a band for such a purpose. During three-fourths 
of the day, not a larger number of performers were employed than 
at a Covent Garden oratorio; and precisely the same pieces (with 
few exceptions) were given as we have been accustomed to hear 
there, by the same singers and players, any time during the last 
twenty years. We had twenty-seven solos and concerted pieces, 
and only thirteen choruses. Now we ask, was this mighty band 
congiegated—were all these puflings and vauntings—all this 
intriguing and jobbing—all these exorbitant charges for admis- 
sion—for the sole purpose of indulging the public with a Covent 
Garden oratorio in Westminster Abbey? We have heard several 
Festivals in the course of our lives; but we never witnessed so 
paltry, so vulgar, so wretched a performance,as that of this 
morning; and it will remain a ‘damning proof” of the ignorance, 
conceit, and incompetency of those who assumed the direction of 
this affair. et 

We have received several applications from gentlemen whose 
names are marked (we cannot say distinguished) by a+ in the 
List of Performers, and thus held up as ‘* Members of the Com- 
mittee of Musical Professors’—to free them from the impu- 
tation of having assisted in the arrangements of the Festi- 
val. We have already stated, that these gentlemen have 
been once called together, only to be dismissed: but, in com- 
pliance with their request, we repeat, that the gentlemen 
whose names are thus marked, have had no influence, part, 
or share whatever,in any of the procedings ; and therefore, that 
they ought not to be mixed up with them. 


There only remains the performance of the Messiah, on Mon- 
-day and Tuesday. 





TAGLIONI AND THE BALLET. 


Tuer “ Intermede Ballet,” as a new divertissement at the King’s 
Theatre is called, is merely a forest scene, with TaGiioni and 
the Coryphées as Dianaand her Nymphs. Here are the materials 
for,a series of animated pictures of the sylvan and classic graces, 
in which all the poetry of the subject might have been charm- 
ingly enibodied. But there was no attempt at pictorial illusion 
or telling the story, either in grouping, costume, or dancing. 
_The only semblance that the dress of Tacuion1 bore to the 
huntress queen, was a crescent on her forehead, and a kirtle of 
leopard-skin ; which latter badge of distinction she quickly dotfed. 
Her train of Nymphs was represented by a long string of figu- 
rantes in white frocks, holding each a javelin most tenderly be- 
twixt finger and thumb, tripping to and fro across the scene in 
single file, and acting as a saltatorial chorus to the exquisite solos 
of Tacuioni.. TaGiioni, however, seemed conscious that some- 
thing was due even to this slight pretence at personation ; and ac- 
cordingly her bounds and leaps were more wide and lofty than 
ever. She absolutely flings herself into the air, ‘and only par 
complaisance touches the earth.” She pirouetted, galloped for- 
ward with a plunging step, skipped backward, and performed all 
those wonderful and graceful feats of agility in which she is un- 
rivalled: but she did not rush swiftly across the scene, with bow 
and quiver, as if in pursuit of the deer. The scenery in the back- 
ground was the only part of the ballet at all in keeping with its 
title, La Chasse des Nymphes ; which was merely assumed to give 
an air of novelty to what was not new, however beautiful it may 
have been. The flying movement with Prrror, by the by, we 
had not seen before. 
TaGLioni triumphs over the insipidity and artificiality of 
French dancing, by the 
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sung by Grist and Ivanorr. The singers acquitted themselves | 





with her legs, and a tetotum of her body, without causing pain 
or making us laugh. Let her boldly overleap the narrow bounds 
which conventional rules set to the art, and range freely through 
the world of imagination; embodying by turns the Hours of Gu1po, 
or the Bacchantes of Titian; now appearing as a Hindoo Nautch, 
anon as a Persian dancing-girl; let her appear 
‘© So free as Spanish girls are seen 
With loosen’d tresses bounding o’er the green,” 

giving her own elegant version of the characteristic movements 
and dresses of each. Why should not pantomimic personation be 
as complete as any other class of stage representation? Why 
should we not see Diana with buskined legs, and flowing robe 
looped up d l'antique, instead of a round frock of stiff muslin that 
a school-girl might covet to play at making cheeses with? Classic 
costume could not violate the decorum of modern dress more than 
the short, bell-shaped petticoats of the ballet; and the drapery 
might surely be managed so as not to impede the free movement 
of the limbs, nor entirely conceal the outline of the form. The 
present dress alternately hides and reveals the figure beneath, 
and both in extremes. 

The Exusiers danced a pas de deux together, in which they 
performed wonders; Teresa with her legs, and Fanny with her 
toes. The superior lightness of Tagtiont's figure, however, is a 
physical advantage that alone would secure her preeminence. 
We do not hear her footfall; but even Fanny Eusuer’s 
ad plomb is heard as well as seen. 





THEATRICALS OVER THE WATER. 


Tue Victoria opened on Monday, under the sole management of 
Assotr; who, during the brief interval of its recess, has en- 
livened the interior by introducing a bright green colour into the 
panellings of the boxes and burnishing the gilding. He has 
made a fresh start, too, and seems determined to keep pace with 
his rivals in the production of novelty and talent. The Surry 
having carried the Adelphi company and its popular pieces over 
the water, Assort has introduced some of the favourite burlettas 
of the Strand and the Olympic, with Mrs. Way.ett, Mrs. Orcer, 
and Liston; and he has also secured that capital low comedian 
MircHe tt, from the Fitzroy. This week the Loves of the Angels 
has been played, with a very effective cast; Mrs. WAYLETT has 
delighted the audience with her pretty ballads; Mrs. Orger has 
personated Mrs. Deputy Butts, a city Mrs. Malaprop, in the 
Water Party, one of the pleasantest of Dancer's little comedies: 
and, to crown all, Liston has appeared as Mr. Brown, the ill- 
tempered painter, and Mrs. Orcer as his passionate spouse, the 
landlady in Kill or Cure. This lively little picce was even bet- 
ter performed than at the Olympic; for Miss Horton and 
MircHE Ll, as the bar-maid and ostler—the loving couple whose 
harmony serves as a contrast to the bickerings of their master 
and mistress—gave a piquancy and naturalness to the dialogue, 
which well supported the reality and gusto of Lisron’s humour 
and. Mrs. OrGer’s vehemence. In the Four Sisters, too,—in 
which Mrs. WayLxtt personates four young ladies of different 
dispositions,—Miss Horton, as the waiting-woman, made the sly 
hits at the.visiter tell effectively, by the quiet, pointed style in 
which she gave them; and Forester was at times really free and 
easy. The entertainments altogether were excellent, and thie-au- 
dience was heartily amused. d 

Liston has only promised three nights’ performance, the last of 
which is on Tuesday; and Mrs. Wayterr plays the. syren but a 
few times; Mrs. OrcER, however,—who is the best chambermaid 
and city dame on the stage, besides possessing very versatile ta- 
lent as an actress,—would seem to be a permanent acquisition. 
These additions to his company, and the constant succession of 
novelties that Ansorr promises, have made it necessary for him 
to raise his prices to the old standard. 

Miss Mitrorp’s tragedy of Charles the First is announced to 
be brought out shortly. A Mr. Carucart, of provincial fame, is 
to persouate Cromwe'l; and Assorr, King Charles. 

What an agreeable relief must such performances as these at 
the Victoria be to the playgoers over the water, after supping their 
fill of melodramatic horrors and broad buffoonery at the Surry; 
and sating their eyes and ears with the guns, the glitter, and the 
equestrian gymnastics of Astley’s! Apropos of the quadruped 
company of Ducrow: this clever tutor of the Houhynhm race 
has brought a Spanish bull-fight into his arena. Matadors are 
easily found; but to procure a bull of proper fierceness yet war- 
ranted not to gore, and who should moreover die, like other great 
actors, of a sham-thrust, taxed Ducrow’s invention. Two men 
have managed to step into an elephant’s feet, and walk witli one 
purpose across the stage, in his deliberate and ponderous pace; 
but for two bipeds to attempt to play the part of the monarch of 
the meadow, with the furious energy necessary to the semblance 
of a bull-fight, was next to impossible. The hide would not long 
hide them from public view; and it. would require no thrust of 
the matador to reveal the wicker ribs and human limbs of the 
seeming beast. Ducrow therefore selected the most intel- 
ligent of his four-footed pupils, and taught him to wear the skin 
of a bull; to be proud of his dewlap, aud his thick curled front, 
and use his formidable horns in the true bovine fashion. We have 
not witnessed the personation; but, judging from the fact of 
Ducrow feeling it necessary to assure his audience in the bills, 
that the bull if cut up would not make beef, we suppose that it 
must be sufiiciently decept.ve,—barring the bel ing 
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SPECTATORS LIBRARY. 
TRAVELS, 


European Colonies in Various Parts of the World, viewed in their Social, Moral, and 
Physical Condition. By John Howison, Esq, Author of “ Sketches of Upper 
Canada,” &e. Vol. Te ..e.seesevess cocorcecss Bentley, 








HOWISON'S EUROPEAN COLONIES. 


Mr. Howison is favourably known by his Sketches of Upper 
Canada, and by another publication on Colonial life, whose plea- 
sant impressions we remember, though we forget the title. After 
a silence of some years, he again comes before the public; with a 
more extensive personal experience, greater information acquired 
from books, a much larger field, and a higher aim. In clearness 
of delineation, graphic effects, and light brillianey of touch, he is 
equal to the best writers of the day. The absence of statistical 
facts, of exact scientific knowledge, and its practical application, 
would seem to stamp him as belonging to an era previous to the 
“ Revolutionary Bill.” 

As regards the dry but important matters we have alluded to, 
the reader who is tempted by the equivocal title will be disap- 
pointed. By ‘ physical condition,” Mr. How1son does not mean 
a measurement of the height of mountains, a geological analysis 
of tke various soils, or any other of the specific details which are 
classed by the geographer under the head of “ physical;” but 
something much more agreeable to read—a portraiture of the 
land and sea, as they appear to the eye of a keen observer and 
lover of the picturesque, and who finds that thedreary expanse of 
the Great Sahara or the unrivalled sterility of the Karroo are not 
barren at least of interest. According to our author's example, 
there are better, or at all events pleasanter modes of exhibiting 
the “social and moral condition of colonists,” than by tables 
of imports and exports, births and deaths, souls and taxes, 
got up the Lord knows how or for what purpose. He prefers 
giving historical sketches of the aborigines, their pure Eu- 
ropean masters, and the various bastard breeds which civili- 
zation has introduced; with slight accounts of what they do, 
what sort of people they are, and how they pass their time. His 
authority for the past is the collections of former travellers,—some- 
times, like VAILLANT, charmingly vivacious, even though they 
may have improved the forms of nature or heightened her colours ; 
sometimes, like Barrow, full of matter more grave and more 
trustworthy, but (let us breathe it in a whisper) not quite so de- 
lightful for a ¢éte-d-téte. A long list of men who were more 
capable of acting and suffering than of describing their exploits, 
forms the remainder ; and these, though not popular reading asa 
series, are crowded with fragments of literal truth and indicated 
knowledge. The authority for the present time is chiefly Mr. 
Howison bimself—the experience of a sensible man of the world 
and an elegant man of letters, who has visited or resided in the 
places he describes. All the raw materials thus collected are ma- 
nufactured with admirable skiil, although too much importance is 
now and then given to truisms and commonplaces. 

The first volume, which is the only one before us in a complete 
state at the moment of writing, contains India and the Colonies 
in Southern and Western Africa. Of these, the last is the most 
complete and the most elaborate; the part devoted to the Cape 
the most useful. In India the author may be more at home; but 
it is scarcely treated at the length and with the fulness which so 
important a branch of the subject demanded. In general, Mr. 
Howison’s opinions are practical, or rather empirical—his own 
theorizing upon his own partial facts, instead of testing his obser- 
vations by the rules which have been drawn from an extensive 
collection of data. In all cases, his leaning is to the aborigines of 
acountry: but the conclusion to which hecomes is not to establish 
a better system of colonization, by which the reciprocal depreda- 
tions and reprisals of the savages and the out-settlers (not much 
less savage) shall be checked; but to avoid forming settlements 
at all, and leave the natives to their own simple enjoyments. Even 
if the people are too powerful or the climate too unhealthy to form 
a colony, he would not attempt to establish a trade; for he holtd 
that the “demand for European manufactures” adds nothing so 


‘ their comforts, but very much to their vices. The freedom with 


which he has spoken upon the gencral uselessness of missions to 
the heathen, will perhaps provoke more censure than these unbu- 
sinesslike doctrines, notwithstanding the moderation of his tone 
and the reasonableness of his facts and arguments. 

In Mr. Howison’s previous publications, the word “ Sketches” 
has been prominent on the titlepage. The phrase was indicative 
of the author's talent. He should be entitled The Sketcher, par ea- 
cellence. He has not an historical mind—neither the patient re- 
search, the practical sagacity, the keen discrimination, nor the 
philosophical views which belong to the historian. But his his- 
torical sketches are animated and rapid. He does not analyze a 
society like a lover of wisdom, or consider it in ald its various re- 
lations; but how pleasantly he paints its manners and modes! 
His forte, however, is landscape, or rather the external forms of 
nature, whether animate or inanimate, at sea or on shore. In 
the following description, see with what skill the barrenness of the 
desert is contrasted with the richness of the adjoining tropic, and 
what interest is imparted to a catalogue of plants and birds. Pity 
that the climate of the Senegal is so death-dealing, or relays of 
steamers might easily convey thither the invalid or the palled 
pleasure-secker. It would be better than a winter in Bath or even 
in Italy. 

On makisig the coast, the long tongue of land already described is first s 
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and is little calculated to give the spectator a favourable idea of the neighbour- 
ing country; for its surface consists of loose sand, of a dazzling whiteness, 
drifted into irregular ridges by the wind, and sprinkled here and there with a 
few stunted bushes of a brownish hue. No houses, human beings, or marks-of 
cultivation diminish the dreary uniformity of the prospect; and the brilliant 
sunshine of a tropical climate seems only to give a painful distinctness to its 
horrid features, and to make its solitude and unfruitfulness more apparent. The 
adjoining coast presents a shelving beach, along which a. heavy. surf constantly 
breaks. Here birds of the egret kind resort in considerable numbers, and dis- 
posing themselves in files, stand motionless, basking in. the sun with their heads 
under their wings. During the day, the reflection from the shore is nearly ine 
tolerable to the eye; and the heated sand rarefying to an extraordinary degree 
the stratum of air in contact with it, produces a kind of mirage, which vot 
only distorts and disguises all objects within its influence, but communicates to 
them an appearance of tremulous motion, which makes the observer feel giddy 
should he continue to look abroad for any length of time. 

But after crossing the bar of the Senegal and rounding the Point of Barbary, 
the Libyan desert is no longer seen ; and the eye, wherever it turns, rests upon @ 
mass of luxuriant vegetation, consisting chiefly of trees that are unknown in 
European climates. Amongst them are found palms of various kinds, such as 
the date, the cocoa-nut, and the areca; and also the cotton-tree, the wild: fig, 
the tamarind, and the banana. But the one that chiefly attracts the attention 
is the bahobab or calabash tree, which is the largest vegetable production in the 
world ; its trunk, according to Adanson, sometimes measuring sixty or seventy 
feet in circumference, and throwing out no branches for nearly an equal height 
from the ground. These stately trees love the banks of the river, where they 
form places of general resort for nearly all the animal inhabitants of the forest. 
Their larger branches are peopled with monkies:of different kinds, which, after 
uniting with small detachmeuts, run to their furthest extremities, and hayia; 
there for a few moments surveyed the persons passing by in boats, and salute 
them with discordant cries, hurry back into A shade, and are soon succeeded 
by new reconnoitering parties of the same species. On the twigs projecting over 
the river, birds of the kingfisher tribe suspend their nests, woven in a pear-like 
shape, where they swing to and fro with every breath of wind, safe from the 
depredations of either apes or serpents; while many reptiles of the latter kind, 
varying in size and colour, twine themseives round the lower boughs, inorder 
to watch conveniently for prey, and dart down upon it when it does appear. 
The roots of the bahobab afford shelter to multitudes of squirrels which sport 
amongst their interstices, and its trunk is studded with lizards of the most re- 
splendent hues, lying in wait for the insects which fly around in myriads, and 
keep up an incessant and sonorous humming. Alligators lie basking in the sun 
upon the shallows in the middle of the river, and their musky scent is often per 
ceptible when, frightened by the approach of a boat, they plunge under water 
and swim lazily away. The crashing of boughs, heard occasionally in the depth 
of the forest, announces that troops of elephants are passing along there; and 
in the various little bays and inlets that indent the banks of the stream, flamia- 
goes may be seen standing together in pairs, and laving with water their scarlet 
wings; while other birds, equal in beauty, but still more shy and pra 
flutter amongst the bushes, or make their presence known only by the melody 
or strangeness of their notes. 

Here is a pleasant specimen of Portuguese colonization, though 
somewhat rhetorical at its close. Prince Puckter-Muskau 
might buy Kacheo for Prussia. It would afford a drain for surplus 
population at all events. 

Kacheo consists of a small town and a mean fort, much out of repair, and 
scantily provided in every respect. Nevertheless, the place generally has a 
governor appointed in Europe, who is, in most instances; some military man 
whom age or infirmities has rendered unfit for active service, or some trouble- 
some claimant upon the crown whom it is found desirable to get rid of; for few 
persons of any class that go to Kacheo ever return from it. Twenty or thirty 
invalided Portuguese soldiers form the garrison; but their pay is so small, that 
they can scarcely subsist upon it ; and most of them, when off duty, are im the 
habit of prowling about the streets at night, and robbing any one.that they ma 
happen to meet. Criminals are often banished from Portugal to Kacheo, ani 
these, with the mulattoes produced by their intercourse with the Negro women, 
compose the chiefest part of its population. 

The indolence of all classes is so great, that the land in even the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town remains uncultivated, with the exception of afew 
fields of maize and plantains; and the unhealthiness of the climate, doubtlessia- 
creased by this cause, conjoined with the poverty of the inhabitants, gives them 
a distressed and emaciated appearance which makes.a stranger shudder. Most 
of the houses are built of upright wooden posts interwoven with twigs and plas- 
tered with clay, and whitewashed ; the roofs are thatched with palm leaves. . 

The rain sometimes pours down: in torrents for weeks together; acconmpanied 
with such frightful storms of thunder and lightning, that the inhabitants. are 
forced to shut themselves-up in their dwellings, and sit in darkness till the re- 
turn of tranquil weather. Nor dare they at any time venture far beyund the 
precincts of the town, lest the Papal Negroes (the aborigines of the country) 
should rush from the neighbouring woods and destroy or take them prisoners; 
and assassinations often occur amongst the mulattoes in Kacheo itself, iasigni- 
ficant as it is in population and extent ; and when an alarm of the kind is given, 
the inhabitants, instead of running to assist the pergon assaulted, close their 
shutters and bar their doors, lest they should become witnesses of the crime, and 
afterwards fall victims to the fears and jealousy of its perpetrator. Refugees 
and desperate characters of every kind resort to the place, and live without de- 
cency or restraint, and are kept in check by nothing but: the dread of suffering 
retaliation from the hands of each other. Filth, Ruslats and. misery, lurk. in 
every house ; crime stalks abroad with brazen forehead; the demon of pestilence 
patroles the streets; and human life.and human character assume, in every par 
ticular, their basest forms and their most-revolting aspects. 


We will close, at least.as regards. the present volume, with the 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF SIERRA LEONE: 

With respect to the colony at Sierra Leone, whieh has cost Britain so. much 
money and so many lives, every one knows that it is.a complete failure. The 
emancipated and delivered Negroes, for whom it was intended as an asylum, 
soon grew disgusted with the spot, and retired into the interior of the countiy. 
The native merchants; who were-expected to have come from Central Africa to 
trade at the settlement, have never yet made their appearance there. ‘Twenty~ 
two thousand individuals of, different’ descriptions: joined. the establishment at 
Sierra Leone between 1787 and 1826, and of: these only thirteen thousand re- 
mained, or were in existence, at the end of. the latter year. The European 
emigrants consisted almost exclusively of disbanded and pensioned soldiers, who, 
it must be supposed, were sent to the coast of Africa; not that they might give 
the Negroes a taste for civilized life, or: improve their morals, but that they 
might cease to bea burden. to Government; and a pest. to»their native country. 
Of these men fewer have perished than could have been expected, considering 
their dissipated habits; for out of one thousand two hundred and twenty-two 
that joined the colony between 1817 and 1819, it appears that nine hundred and 
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forty-nive were alive in 1826. But the number of civil and military officers 
| who len viciims to the climate is immense; and Sierra Leone may now 

i tenable by E sans, or at least nat worth retaining. When 
ithdrawn from it—when it shall no 
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longer enjoy a local government—and when its laws shall cease to be adminis- 
tered or observed—its motley and partly -instructed population, unable to relish 
the simplicity of Negro life, will in all likelihood become pirates and ban- 
ditti; and the British nation may hereafter find it necessary, for the security of 
her African trade, to exterminate a colony which she has long protected, and 
has hitherto fostered with useless and unproductive care. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue principal work of the week is Lieutenant Burnes’s Narra- 
tive of a Voyage on the Indus and Travels into Bokhara. This, 
however, is a week of “ song that charms the sense;” and even 
eloquence, or something more important than eloquence—new 
JSacts, pleasantly told—must yield to sounds; not to mention that 
it came somewhat too late to admit of adequate perusal and consi- 
deration. It may however be said, that the work has two great 
leading divisions. A voyage up the Indus, for the purpose of a 
complete survey of that river, which has never yet been attempted ; 
the avowed object being a diplomatic visit to the court of Lahore, 
with (delicate attention !) “a present of some horses” from the 
King of England. The author's success in this important mission, 
and the new tribes he met on his way, raised his ambition or excited 
his locomotive organs, and induced a wish to traverse regions yet 
unexplored. Lord WattiAm Bentinck acceded to his wish. 
With every assistance of the Government, but in a private capa- 
city, he started to Bokhara, traversed the country of the Toork- 
muns and the Khorasan, journied amongst the Toorkmuns of the 
Caspian, and finally reached Persia. It may be added, that his 
scientific and historical observations are kept distinct from his 
personal narrative; an advantage to both parts. 

The three volumes are got up with all the typographical taste 
and graphic elegance which distinguish the publications of Mur- 


RAY: but there is one vital omission. The titlepage tells us “ with | 


a Map.” An “ advertisement” says the Map is to be got sepa- 
rately of Mr. ARrowsmitH. This is an improvement upon the 
itinerant company: it is not only playing Hamlet and leaving out 
the Prince of Denmark, but it is directing us to cross over the 
way, where, for an additional fee, we may listen to the hero of the 
tragedy. Whatever is announced on the titlepage should be found 


in the book,—especially such an essential as a map is to a book of 
travels. , 


Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, is the title of a 
pleasant and entertaining miscellany, of four volumes, by Mrs. 
Jameson. It consists of an account of a visit to Germany, 
called “Sketches of Art, Literature, and Character,” in three 
parts—the first in the form of dialogue, the two others in the 
more free and natural shape of travelling memoranda; a reprint 
of the Diary of an Ennuyée—under which mask the lively 
traveller beguiled the sentimental reader of some tears for the sad 
fate of one who has lived to rival her assumed character by the 
vivacity of her natural disposition; and some minor pieces, such 
as personal Sketches of Mrs. Sipponsand Miss Fanny KemBie; 
Visits to Hardwicke and Althorpe, two or three Tales, and a little 
Drama of rustic character. 

Mrs. Jameson's view of the state of the Fine Arts in Ger- 
many is particulary interesting. Her vivid perception and 
correct taste, aided by an elegant and well-stored mind, give 
weight and value to her criticisms, and force to her animated 
descriptions of the modern and ancient works of art. The ac- 
counts she gives of the Glyptothek and the Pinatothek 
(sculpture and picture galleries) at Munich, and the royal palace 
now in progress there—all erected by the architect DEKLENzE, at 
the expense of that munificent patron of the arts, the late King of 
Bavaria—make an Englishman feel ashamed, as he contrasts 
these grand and magnificent buildings with a paltry Pimlico 
Palace, and a meagre strip of a National Picture-gallery. The de- 
scription given of the frescos that adorn these edifives— 
the work of Perer Cornetius, ScHNORR VON CAROLSFELD, 
ZIMMERMANN, and other living German painters—shows that 
the genius of Axtsert Durer is revived in his country, not 
in the person of Rerzscu alone. One or two detached speci- 
mens of these grand works, given in the volumes, prove the 
justness of Mrs. JamMrson’s praise, and induce the desire to 
see more of them. She also makes us acquainted with the 
merits of DANNECKER the sculptor, the rival of THorwats- 
DEN and CHANTREY, whose name is scarcely known in this 
country. The landscapes and portraits of the modern German 
painters are as hard, flat, cold, and frittered, as we had judged 
from the few specimens cf them that we have seen: it is in in- 
vention and drawing that they excel. 

In Mrs. JAmeEson’s narratives of her visits to some of the 
eminent men of Germany, her amiable feeling lends an additional 
charm to her vivid pictures of the social character and domestic 
life of these sons of genius. The romantic adventures of a 
German lady named Amsos,—who obtains the Emperor's pardon 
for her brother, condemned to Siberia, by the blind despotism of 
the Russian Government, for an offence of which he was innocent, 
and on arriving with it finds him dead; and who afterwards en- 
counters his cruel mistress, a Jewess, who by falsely accusing her 
lover of having carried her off against her consent, had caused 
his banishment, and upbraids her with her perfidy,—is a tragical 
episode, which might be dramatized effectively. 


Mr. We Ls, the author of a volume on the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom, is known, to persons who take 
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an interest in these subjects, as a contributor to the Daily Press, 
His letters to the best of all possible instructors were distinguished 
by some ingenuity, some information, a good deal of whimsicality, 
with a rapidity of view which once or twice occasioned a largeness 
of error, but as errors were committed on both sides of the account, 
they had little effect upon the balance. The original cause of his 
turning his attention to Finance, was an “anxious desire to ob- 
tain a seat in the House of Commons,” in order to preserve the 
country from the destruction which he long since foretold; though 
he feels “ neither delight nor satisfaction in perceiving that these 
predictions are daily and hourly hastening to their fulfilment.” 
Disappointed of a seat himself, he composed the present volume 
for the information and advantage of Members of Parliament, as 
his former Letters had been addressed to the People. 

Though without originality of exposition or economical sound- 
ness of view, the work is not devoid of use. Mr. Wetts has 
taken up our system of Finance, if system it can be called, as 
it is practically worked by the bureaucracy, and has rendered 
it intelligible to the general reader who will travel through his 

In Revenue, he begins with the Customs, and proceeds 
through all the branches of our public income, down to the Small 
Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue, and even to the 
“Public Property not yielding National Revenue.” In Expendi- 
ture, he follows: the official classification; which is not according 
to the description of service that the payment is made for, nor ac- 
cording to any intelligible plan of account; but consists (1.) of pay- 
ments made, without the actual control either of Parliament or 
the Exchequer, out of the gross revenue, whilst yet in the hands 
of the officers who receive it, and by whom an interest is felt to: 
increase it to as large an amount as possible, seeing that a great 
portion of it is payable to themselves; (2.) of charges on the 
Consolidated Fund—namely, permanent payments, either per- 
petual, like the Dividends, or only terminable on a contingent 
event, as the Civil List or the demise of the Crown—with none 
of which the House of Commons as a matter of annual routine 
interferes; (3) and lastly, the expenditure yearly voted,— the 
Army, Navy, and Civil charges, and some miscellaneous items. 
His statistical authorites are, like those we selected when engaged 
in a somewhat similar undertaking, the Finance Accounts and 
the Estimates. But he has reprinted the official documents with- 
out alteration, though frequently with too great an attention to. 
little matters to the omission of more important ones, and of course 
with the jumble of the original documents. His text is an expo- 
sition of his figures; the information being derived from Parlia- 
mentary documents of one sort or another, and many of the jobs 
which lurk in every public department being exposed. His 
general views, political and economical, are of two kinds,—the 
sound, which are taken from others; the peculiar, which are his 
own. The character of the workmanship has been told when the 
Letters were characterized. 

Under the modest title of Sketches of Natural History, and in 
the simple guise of a child’s book, Mary Howirr has given us a 
series of vivid poetical pictures of natural scenes and of the life of 
individual animals, which, though level to the capacities of chil- 
dren, may instruct and delight men and women. She exhibits 
the beast, the bird, the insect, and the flower, the seasons, and 
distant lands, with the accuracy of a naturalist, the distinctness 
of a painter, and the fancy of a poet: her language is as plain as 
a primer, while her verse flows as free and metrically as the 
rhythm of Worpsworrs or SHELtey, whether its tone be playful 
or serious, its style homely or lofty. We used to think the Origt- 
nal Poems of the Miss Taytors the perfection of the union of the 
simple phrase of prose with the music of verse; but Mary 
Howirt's Sketches excel them. The child, with the aid of this 
little volume, will learn to read the beauteous picture-book of na- 
ture with the mind as well as the eyes: a world of bright and 
happy scenes is opened to its young imagination. The meanest 
insect and the humblest flower serve as the key to open up the 
charms and wonders of creation, and to raise the infant mind 
“from nature up to nature’s God.” 5 

The little volume is tastefully got up, and well printed, in a 
bold clear type. Each poem is illustrated by a figure of its sub- 


ject, engraved, in a finished style, on wood, with force and dis- 
tinctness. 


[Arrears of Literature in our next Number. | 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 
NEW PRINTS. 
Witxir’s Parish Beadle, which has been so long in Rarmpacn’s hands, 
is now completed in the most elaborate and finished style of line en- 
graving; and it makes a most forcible and effective print. The 
solidity and closeness of texture of the work, however, give an ap- 
pearance of metallic hardness, which in some degree detracts from its 
beauty, and make us wish that it had been a little less laboured. The 
spirit of the picture has been embodied in the engraving most success- 
fully. The frantic rage of the Italian, and the vehemence and expres- 
sive gesticulations of the woman with the hurdy-gurdy, who threatens 
the beadle’s face, and whose shrill and voluble voice we almost hear, 
and the vacant and piteous look of the Savoyard boy who is dragged to 
the cage, by the stolid, pompous, well-fed parish official, illustrate at 
once the character of the incident and of the actors. The village boys, 
who are kept back by a constable, and the distant view of the fair, give 
an air of reality to the scene. ‘The expressions of the faces are, as far 
as our recollection serves us, admirably preserved; and the texture of 
the flesh is well discriminated—a point of perfection that is not always 





